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roL.  in.  NEir-YORK,  Saturday,  January  28,  isis.  No.  i3. 


Jan.  20.  Tke  hank — By  the  mails  of  yes- 
terday>  it  appears,  that  this  bill  has  passed 
the  senate,  almost  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  first  excited  the  wondering  gaze  of  the 
Ration,  about  three  months  ago.  This  ghost 
of  a  bank,  which  has  so  often  visited  the 
eyes  of  the  men,  who  watch  over  the  affairs 
of'  the  country,  and  has  as  often 

- “  Shrunk  in  haste  aWay 

And  vanish’d  from  their  sight,** 

IB  now  once  more  on  the  platform ;  and  it 
is  '{ffdbable  that  it .  will  be  endeavoured, 
more  obstinately  than  ever,  to  give  it  a  “  lo¬ 
cal  habitation  and  a  name  but  we  hope 
and  pray  the  effort  will  be  fruitless. 

It  is  not  a  spirit  of  health,  but  goblin 
damned.’’  Mr.  Webster  has  proved,  if  proof 
were  wanted,  that  its  notes  must  depreciate 
the  instant  they  pass  the  portals  of  thej 
bank.  They  are  not  the  representatives  of 
money;  but  o{  is;overnmcnl  debts:  and  that  debt 
is  not  only  below  par,  but  continually  depre¬ 
ciating.  For  a  bank  note,  we  could  former¬ 
ly  get  what  it  promised  us,*  money  ;  but  for 
these  notes  w*e  cannot  get,  from  the  bank 
at  least,  even  that  which  constitutes  its 
capital,  government  stock.  It  is  founded  on 
government  stock  because  that  is  of  little  or 
no  value;  but  it  is  tb  pay  neither  in  specie, 
nor  stock^it  is  not  to  pay  at  all !  At  least 
the  administration,  when  they  establish  a 
bank,  insolvent  ab  initio,  ought  to  give 
tliose  who  may  bedome  its  creditors,  go¬ 
vernment  assurances  that  its  debts  will  be 
paid. 

If  government  means  to  use  as  many 
of  the  bills  of  this  bank  as  it  can  get, 
and  that  is  the  professed  object,  surely  he 
wdio  holds  these  bank  notes,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  take  stock  for  them  if  he  should 
prefer  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  that  of  the 
bank.  But  he  is  to  have  nothing  ;  he  is  to 
expect  nothing :  such  schemes  of  finance 
will  do  more  to  persuade  Britain  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  war  than  any  demonstration  of 
weakness  we  could  iiossibly  exhibit 

Federalists  find  it  a  duty  to  withhold  suf^ 
p^,  where  they  cannot  bestow  approbation. 
This  is  their  offence.  Democrats,  on  the 
contrary,  insist  that  it  is  a  duty  to  lavish 
support  upon  those  whose  conduct  they 
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bitterly  condemn.  In  illustration  whereoft 
the  reader  is  requested  to  peruse  the  fol-» 
lowing  articles  of  impeachinent. 

From  the  (Philadelphia)  Democratic  HertUd* 

There  is  but  one  voice  heard  among  ali 
classes  of  citizens,  the  friends  to  England 
excepted.  It  is  unanimous  censure  of  the 
majority  in  congress. 

The  federalists  even  begin  to  exclaim, 

although  we  deprecate  the  war,  we  are 
now  BO  deeply  in  for  it,  we  must  protect  our 
country  and  figh^  our  way  out  of  it— -there 
is  no  other  resource  left  us.” 

But  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  arc 
in  favour  of  this  war — who  behold  it  as  just 
as  honourable,  and  a  manly  struggle  for  our 
honour  and  our  liberties,  which  were  infa- 
j  mously  threatened  and  invaded ;  this  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nation,  who  created  the  major* 
ity  of  congress  to  protect  their  cause  and 
defend  their  rights — what  do  they  say  ? 

A  general  sentiment  of  indignation  is  fast 
pervading  their  bosoms.  They  refrain  from 
openly  branding  men  in  whom  they  placed 
the  utmost  reliance,  w  ith  stigma  or  reproach¬ 
es — they  have  for  these  four  months  anxi¬ 
ously  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  those  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  counted  to  see  immediate¬ 
ly  pursued  on  the  meeting  of  congress,  and 
they  yet,  although  almost  driven  to  de^ 
spair,  hope  that  all  virtue  is  not  forever 
abandoned. 

Is  the  majority  of  the  thirteenth  congress 
ready  to  deliver  up  the  nation  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  is  the  question  which  is  now  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  their  constituents  ? 

Of  what  avail  is  the  virtue  or  strength  of 
the  people — ^if  neither  b  to  be  called  into 
action  ? 

Are  we  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  our 
naked  bosoms — or  are  we  left  to  protect 
ourselves — unaided,  unassisted  by  any  act 
which  can  encourage  our  ardour  or  disci¬ 
pline  our  strength  ? 

However  strong  w’e  may  be  in  numbers, 
our  strength  will  avail  us  nothing  if  not  or¬ 
ganized  and  under  control.  Philadelphia- 
boasts  of  100,000  soub — yet  what  defence 
w>puld  she  make  with  an  undiciplined  reb- 
bl4  against  a  regular  army  of  even  4000 
mem^whea  the  army  land#  at  Elk  #f 
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where — Is  the  militia  to  he  failed  out  un-j 
der  another  Men.  Winder,  to  oppose  them, 
if  sneh  is  to  be"  our  fate,  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  f(»reiell  the  result,,  the  disgrace,  and  hor- 
lOrs  that  await  us.  The  executive  has 
piainiy  told  congress  that  men  and  money 
were  both  imperiously  called  for. 

*  The  minority  of  congress,  willing  to  make 
peace  upon  any  terms,  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
honourable,  would  refuse  both,  knowing 
that  war  could  not  be  carried  on  w  ithout 
them. 

'  The  majority  of  congress,  convinced  of 
the  urgent  necessit}^  of  finding  both,  with 
the j)romptitude  the  times  required,  have 
wasted  four  months  in  idle  debate,  w  hen 
four  days  should  not  have  passed  before  a 
provision  had  l>een  made  for  those  import¬ 
ant  objects. 

The  m  jority  of  congress  know  that  we 
must  conquer  pence,  or  submit  to  slnverv' ; 
yet  they  leave  the  executive  to  maintain 
the  war  witliout  a  dollar  or  a  man. 

*  The  people  driven  to  extremity  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  enemy,  may  rise  in  their  in¬ 
dignation  and  defend  themselves  at  the  ex- 
j)ense  of  a  dreadful  slaughter  and  sacrifice ; 
hut  will  they  not  keen  also,  a  calendar  of 
the  names  of  those  men  who  left  them  de¬ 
serted  in  ihe  hour  of  danger;  and  wnll  they 
not  visit  them  in  their  w  rath  ? 

From  the  minority  of  congress  the  na¬ 
tion  bK)ks  for  nothing.  In  vain  might  they 
rant  and  declaim  if  the  previous  question 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

From  the  majority  of  congress  the  nation 
looks  for  relief,  for  energy,  and  decided 
measures — for  action,  and  not  debate. 

Of  what  consequence  is  the  Yazoo  claims, 
which  has  wasted,  heaven  knows,  how'  much 
time,  to  a  suffering  people,  menaced  by  a 
powerful  enemy  ? 

Of  what  consequence  is  a  book  of  200 
pages,  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  ca¬ 
lamity  at  Washington,  to  a  people  hourly 
expecting  a  visitation  of  the  like  hostile 
nature  ? 

While  it  takes  the  majority  of  congress 
(bur  months  to  decide  how  to  raise  a  dollar, 
or  furnish  a  single  soldier,  the  government 
of  England  will  embark  100,000  troops,  ve¬ 
terans  in  w^ar,  and  land  them  in  a  dozen 
'  given  points. 

•  An  army,  if  voted  to-morrow,  cannot  be 
raised  and  organized  in  a  day,  whether 
raised  by  conscription  or  by  the  most  rapid 
measure  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  of 


preparation  to  make  them  soldiers.  We 
might  as  well  drive  as  many  sheep  to  meet 
the  British,  as  an  army  composed  of  raw'  re¬ 
cruits,  undisciplined  and  ignorant  of  a  single 
military  evolution.  A  solitary  madman 
like  Don  Quixote,  would  almost  set  them 
ill  disorder,  and  a  few  hundred  regulars 
would  defeat  as  many  thousands. 

We  have  but  two  months  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  April  will  open  upon  us; 
and  with  it,  the  hundred  vessels  of  our  bar¬ 
barous  foe,  will  pour  his  legions  on  our  shore. 
Were  we  to  begin.to-<lay,  we  are  too  late  to 
be  in  readiness  for  him. 

Our  cities  must  smoke  to  heaven  w  ith  the 
inglorious  sacrifice  we  are  doomed  to  suffer* 
FIving  like  hinds  to  the  mountains,  we  may 
return  with  vengeance  upon  their  base  de¬ 
stroyers,  and  drive  them  from  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  our  disgrace. 

But  what  consolation  will  we  have  left 
us,  for  all  the  ignominy  and  all  the  ruin 
which  will  surround  us  ? 

Will  the  majority  of  congress  reflect  with 
pride  and  pleasure  on  the  etficient  means  it 
had  provided  to  prevent  such  dis?»sters? 

Will  the  annals  of  our  history  not  por¬ 
tray  to  future  ages  our  imbecility,  and 
brand  us  to  posterity  with  disgrace? 

Whatever  congress  in  its  wisdom  may 
have  discovered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  disasters  at  Washington,  the  world  dis¬ 
covered  it  at  a  glance.  It  was  a  want  of  a 
disciplined  army — a  want  of  military  men 
and  SOLDIERS.  The  same  disgrace  will  at¬ 
tend  ever}’^  place  so  defended ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  see  every  capital  city  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  flame  like  so  many  Sodoms  and  Go- 
morrahs,  the  majority  of  congress  have  only 
to  pursue  the  same  measures  they  have 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  present  session. 
It  would  he  vain  to  continue  this  subject 
anv  further.  These  truths  are  so  self-evident, 
that  they  flash  upon  every  imagination,  and 
haunt  them,  with  the  most  calamitous  fore¬ 
bodings. 

Frankfort,  (Kbn.)  December  17. 

On  yesterday  the  legislature  proceeded  by 
joint  vote  to  the  choice  of  a  senator  in  congress 
— The  vote  stood  thus  : 


For  Wm.  T.  Barry,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Mills,  Esq. 


58 

48 

10 


Majority  for  Mr.  Bairy, 

Mr.  Barry  having  resigned  his  seat  as  speaker, 
the  house  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another. 


man  can  conceive.  It  requires  time  and  (Upon  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood  thus : 
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t'or  Mr.  Blackbnnii,  32 

,  . ,  Mr.  Howan,  22 

Mr.  Breathitt,  18 

Mr.  Breathitt  having  the  lea«;t  number  of 
votes,  was  dropped — and  a  vote  taken  for  the 
other  two — which  stood  thus  i 

*  For  Mr.  Blackburn  37 — Mr.  Rowan  36. 

‘  Mr,  Rowan,  who  it  appears  above,  came 
within  one  vote  of  beinsc  elected  speaker  of 
the  Kentucky  legislature,  was  in  congress 
<hiring  the  embargo  times  of  1807-8.  A 
gentleman  of  more  sagacity,  of  stronger 
judgment,  of  more  firm  and  incorruptible 
integrity,  than  John  Rowan,  never  had  a  I 
seat  in  that  body.  Such  a  man  could  not 
fail  early  to  discover,  though  decelt  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy  blimted  others,  that  our  country’s 
happiness  would  be  wrecked  on  the  rock  of 
French  partiality,  if  .TefTerson  and  Madison 
were  obeyed.  Accordingly  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  exert  his  energies  in  opposition  to 
those  men  and  their  ruinous  measures.  And 
although  Mr.  Rowan  has  not  been  elected 
speaker,  5"et  the  strong  vote  he  received  is 
evidence  that  sound  integrity  and  fearless 
independence  are  not  without  numerous 
friends,  even  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

•  ,T  ax.  21.  More  conf'^ssion  of  aifministralion 
incomprtmcif,  from  a  democratic  source. — If 
an  administration  is  incompetent,  it  matters 
not  hy  what  facts  that  incompetency  is  pro¬ 
ved.  At  all  times,  an  incompetent  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  curse;  but  in  a  state  of  war, which 
jsol  course  a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
incomoetency  of  nders  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  visitations  by  which  Providence 
afflicts  and  scourges  a  people.  When  riiin 
and  desolation,  riding  on  the  winds  of 
Heaven,  sweep  the  land,  and  fill  it  with  la¬ 
mentation,  they  do  no  more  than  an  enemy 
who  encounters  a  nerveless,  imbecile  foe.—  * 
We  have  the  alternatives  before  us;  we 
must  give  un  our  country — or  our  admini¬ 
stration.  They  cannot  protect  it ;  they  have 
not  protected  it ;  they  never  wall  protect  it. 
— The  opinions  of  their  own  follow  ers  are 
now  continually  and  loudlv  expressed,  that 
they  have  not  ;  and  soon  ffor  it  requires  no 
great  exertion  of  intellect)  very  soon  it  will 
be  apparent  to  all,  that  those  who  have  not 

WHEN  THEY  HAP  THE  MEANS,  C4innot,  when 
THEY  HAVE  NOT  THE  MEANS.  They  had 

men,  once ;  and  what  did  they  accomplish 
with  them  ?  Nothing  !  They  had  money 
once ;  and  what  did  they  accomplish  with 
'that?  Nothing!  Now%  they  hhve  neither 
>mN,  nor  MONET  :  and  who  can  be  so  mad  as 


to  believe  that  their  wisdom  and  energy  arO 
now  to  save  us  ! 

I  wish  the  readers  c4*  the  Examiner  to  uit» 
derstand,  that  when  I  speak  of  Mr.  Madison 
and  , his  ministers,  I  shall  call  them  the  ca* 
binet.  But  that  when  1  refer  both  to  them 
and  the  congress,  to  the  whole  omnium  ga* 
therum,  as  a  Latinist  wouhl  say,  I  shall 
sjieak  of  them,  as  the  administration. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  ill  Iriy 
poor  judgment,  it  is  entirely  immaterial 
whether  the  want  of  wisdom- and  energy 
w  hich  is  so  palpable  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  be  justly  imputable  to  Mr.  Ma^ 
dison  alone,  or  to  him  and  his  cabinet  com¬ 
bined,  or  to  the  whole  administration.  Wis¬ 
dom  and  energy  are  w'anting,  if  not  in  cccry 
de|>artment  of  the  administration,  which  in 
my  conscience  I  believe;  if  not  wanting 
everywhere,  they  are  certainly  wanting 
somewhere  i  and  somewhere  too,' where  the 
alisence  of  them  has  been  hitherto  ruinous, 
and  threatens  to  be  hereafter  fatal.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  the  teamster  is  too  igno¬ 
rant  and  awkward  to  drive  the  oxen;  or 
the  oxen  too  stupid  to  understand,  or  too 
obstinate  to  obev  tbe  hough  and  gee  of  the 
teamster ;  one  thing  is  certain,  we  do  not 
s^et  on.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  on  a 
niain  turnpike,  we  are  at  as  dead  a  stand,  as 
if  we  were  m?red  in  the  spring  road  between 
Baltimore  and  Wasbingbm. 

The  driver  may  flourish  his  gad,  and  lay 
it  on  upon  the  poor  beasts  ever  so  lustily  ; 
and  tbev  in  their  turn  may  flounce,  and 
kick,  f^nd  foam  at  the  mouth,  ever  so  much* 
like  genuine  cnHle,  as  they  are;  one  may 
say,  it  is  the  driver’s  fault ;  another,  the 
cattle  are  good  for  nothing ;  w  Idle  the  more 
shrewd  insit,  that  the  driver  originally 
spoiled  the  cattle,  and  that  now  none  of  them 
are  good  for  any  thing.  Non  nobis  iantas 
coynponere  Wes.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
we  are  at  a  dead  stand — for  three  months 
the  state  cart  has  not  advanced  a  step.  It 
is  not  my  fault,  says  Mr.  IMadison ;  my  mi¬ 
nisters  ar#'  to  blame;  I  do  all  I  can  to  get 
goo<lon^s;  I  imitate  the  poor  Irishman, 
who  had  married  his  seventh  wife  the  others 
yet  living — he  was  trying  fo  get  a  good 
ope  !  And  so  w»s  I :  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  not  our  fault,  say  the  ministers;  when 
we  come  into  office,  we  find  every  thing 
deranged ;  and  as  we  have  not  wit  enough 
to  put  to  rights,  those  matters  which  ouf 
predecessors  eould  not  keep  right,  when  they 
were  right,  we  cannot  help  it. 
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But  the  most  complete  justi(ication  tor 
^hich  the  cabiuet  rt  sorts  is,  that  congress 
Tvill  not  obey  the  hauirh  and  ^ee.  We  have 
proj)osed  to  them,  says  the  cabinet,  a  Bank, 
which  they  have  refused  to  pass,  because,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  worse  than  goot!  for  nothing, 
wicked  and  ruinous :  that’s  the  reason  wc 
cannot  get  money.  We  have  proposed  to 
them  to  prostrate  the  constitution,  and  with 
it  civil  and  personal*  liberty,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  cTur  national  rights;  and 
they  were  afraid  to  resort  to  the  mild  and 
truly  repul)lican  operation  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion.  W  hat  can  wre  do  with  a  set  of  men, 
^ho  shrink  at  the  issuing  of  continental  mo¬ 
ney^  and  who  prefer  liberty  to  every  other 
possession.  Congress  too  have  their  excuse. 
We  laid  on  the  embargo,  say  they,  when 
we  were  ordered.  We  laid  on  the  non-iii- 
tercourse,  when  we  were  ordered ;  and  we 
took  it  off,  when  we  were  ordered.  W e  laid 
them  on,  and  took  them  off  every  now  and 
then,  just  as  we  were  ordered.  The  lafe 
bank  of  the  (J  nited  States  was  represented 
as  a  dreadful  evil  and  we  demolished  it,  as 
we  were  ordered.  W e  were  ordered  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  and  we  obeyed.  We  were  or¬ 
dered,  after  having  tried  embargo  and  war 
separately,  and  as  mere  simples,  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  to  see  how  tliey  woidd  operate  as  a 
compound;  and  we  obeyed.  We  were  or¬ 
dered  to  take  off  the  embargo  because  w  he¬ 
ther  simple  or  compound  it  was  equally  ri¬ 
diculous  and  oppressive  to  our  own  country. 
We  begin  to  be  tired  of  being  goaded  at  j 
this  rate,  says  congress.  Our  confidence  in 
the  cabinet  is  worn  out.  “  The  pitcher  is 
broke,  that  goes  oft  to  the  well.”  And  now, 
when  we  are  ordered  to  incor{)orate  a  bank 
without  capital,  we  choose  to  think  a  little 
for  ourselves.  Now,  when  we  are  ordered 
to  offer  up  civil  and  personal  liberty  at  the 
shrine  of  the  demon  war,  we  are  afraid  that 
they,  at  whose  instance  we  have  already 
made  so  many  unavailing  and  criminal  sa¬ 
crifices,  will  give  no  better  account  of  what 
they  now  demand,  than  they  have  hereto¬ 
fore  done,  of  what  has  been  heretofore  la¬ 
vished  upon  them. — And  so  the  cattle  wont 
stir ! 

And  this  president,  this  cabinet,  this  con¬ 
gress,  this  administration,  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  gentlemen  democrats,  for  a  cure  of 
those  evils,  which,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
cure,  they  were  unable  to  prevent — nay,  in- 
capa'  )le  of  foreseeing.  The  physician  whose 
ignorance  has  wrought  the  patient  to  death’s 
door,  has,  nevertheless,  skill  enough  to 


rescue  him  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Is  thk 
indeed  so  ?  Are  you  indeed  given  up  to  this 
superstitious,  incurable  folly  ? 

Even  so  is  the  fact.  The  very  men, 
whose  contempt  of  this  administration  is  not 
only  spoken,  but  w'ritten,  and  printed  too^ 
insist  that  this  administration,  and  this  only^ 
shall  be  in  power. 

In  proof,  let  us  hear  what  Col.  Binns,  the 
leader  of  Pennsylvania  democracy,  and  fa¬ 
ther  confessor  to  Simon  Snyder,  says  on 
the  subject : 

“The  UNIVERSAL  impatience  and  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  gee  congress  provide  money  and  mea 
to  defend  Um  country,  is  now  breaking  forth  into 
loud  imlignant  complaint.  At  such  a  crisis,  when 
the  national  legislature  has  thus,  by  its  hesitancy 
and  indecisive  conduct,  not  only  misrepresented  the 
people,  but  contributed  in  some  degree  to  impair 
their  confidence  in  the  best  government  in  tlie 
world,  it  becomes  of  some  importance  that  they 
should  know  who  it  is  that  have  been  thus  instru¬ 
mental  in  jeopardizing  their  government  and  coun¬ 
try. 

“  The  events  of  the  late  campaign  had  shown  to 
the  enemy  and  the  wmrld  that  there  were  no  dan¬ 
gers  which  THE  PEOPLE  of  this  nation  would  *iot 
encounter:  no  privations  they  would  not  endure; 
no  sacrifices  they  would  not  make,  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  facts  would  have  animated  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  to  a  bold,  energetic,  and  man¬ 
ly  course  of  policy  comiiiensurate  with  the  public 
feeling  and  expectation  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.” 

Now,  reader,  let  me  assure  you,  that  thU 
same  Binns  is  no  way  suspected  (as  our  re¬ 
nowned  quartermaster,  who  has  l^en  lately 
honoured  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  by 
Captain  T.  IV.  Smithy  would  say)  of  any  po¬ 
litical  abberration.  He  is  a  true,  consta nt,  un- 
adulterated,  inconvertible,  genuine  jacobin. 

I  hope  the  facts  he  asserts,  for  indubita¬ 
ble  facts  they  are,  will  be  strongly  impress¬ 
ed  upon  the  mind  of  every  reader.  The 
people  w  ere  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifi¬ 
ces  ;  to  encounter  any  dangers.  And  yet, 
our  condition  is  so  deplorable,  that  this  same 
PEOPLE  are  bursting  with  universal  impa¬ 
tience  and  anxiety,  because  neither  men 
nor  money  have  been  provided,  to  resist  the 
enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel 
Binns  proposes  to  ascertain  “  who  it  that 
is  guilty.  I  have  hardly  room  for  his  whole 
performance.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  hasty  sketch  of  its  features. 

After  describing  the  national  treasury  as 
exhausted,  and  thte  pubKc  credit  blighted, 
he  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Dallas  proposes  a 
BANK !  We  all  know  what  kind  of  a  bank 
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thw  was ;  and  therefore  the  reader  need  not 
be  worried  with  the  colonel’s  descrintion  of 
it,  any  farther  than  to  say  that  he  considers 
**  the  plot  a  very  good  plot.”  But  “  a  Ijic- 
tion”  in  congress  resolved  to  defeat  it ;  and 
won  over  to  them,  “  those  whose  w  eight  of 
character  atnonpc  the  republican  ranks  vvould 
give  them  some  command  of  a  portion  of 
their  strength !” 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how^  cunning 
as  well  as  vile  this  faction  must  have  been 
to  delude  republicans  of  such  “  weight  of 
character,”  into  a  cruet  hostility  to  this  poor 
bank,  without,  a  capital !  And  here  is  the 
cause,  one  cause  at  least,  of  our  deplorable 
condition. 

The  colonel  has  promised  to  follow  these 
“  weighty  characters”  with  the  lash  of  his 
▼engeance.  And  if  the  task  be  not  too  in¬ 
supportable,  I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  HIM. 
I  care  not  whom  of  the  administration  he 
accuses.  Every  miscreant  he  drags  to  light, 
will  furnish  new  evidence  of  the  rottenness 
of  the  party.  Nor  care  I  of  what  he  is  ac¬ 
cused,  so  the  accusation  be  supported. — 
When  the  parts  of  an  administration  shall 
have  been  proved  weak  and  corrupt,  let 
those  who  can,  impute  strength  and  purity 
to  the  whole.  When  every  member  of  the 
body  is  proved  to  be  diseased,  let  those  who 
can,  say  that  the  w  hole  l>ody  is  sound. 

The  truth  is,  that  whether  the  fault  lie 
with  the  president,  %  the  cabinet,  or  the 
congress,  or  certain  democratic  members  of 
the  congress,  is  immaterial.  All  these  are 
the  legitimate  spawn  of  the  scaly  monster, 
democracy ;  and  while  we  consent  to  en¬ 
dure  thejn,  or  their  democratic  accusers,  we 
may  expect  to  pass  our  lives  in  troubled 
and  muddy  waters. 

More  confession  of  adrmmstraiion  incom- 
petenc^^  from  a  democratic  source.  Colonf^l 
Binns  has  performed  his  engagement,  in 
part.  The  following  analyses  are  supposed 
to  be  substantially  correct,  for 
crtn”  reading  democrat ;  and  bating  the  ha¬ 
bitual  slang  of  such  writers. 

ANALYSIS 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives 

of  the  United  States,  on  the  BANK  BILL,  in 

committee  of  ways  and  means. 

On  the  first  amendment,  trying  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Calhoun^s  plan,  on  one  vote  there  were  41  re¬ 
publican  members  opposed,  and  45  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  worthy  to  be  speeially  observed 
that  this  is  the  only  instance  where  a  majority  of 
the  republican  members  voted  in  favour  of,  or  in 


any  w’ise  sanctioned  any  part  of  Mr.  CaihounH 
plan,  and  this  vote  was,  as  we  are  advised,  obtained 
more  by  the  weight  of  character  of  those  who  ad¬ 
vocated  the  amendments,  than  from  any  real  C5>n- 
victiou  of  their  propriety  or  advantage,  and  as  suf¬ 
ficiently  aoiiears  by  the  change  in  the  subsequent 
votes.  Bat  if  from  both  sides  of  this  vote,  the  cout 
ctitutionalists,  or  conscientiously  scrupulous  are 
dedficted,  it  will  be  found,  that  of  the  republican 
friends  of  the  bank,  there  were  39  who  voted  againirti 
the  amendments,  and  35  that  voted  for  them. 

>n  the  second  vote  the  republican  votes  were 
ifi  against,  and  45  for  the  amendments* 

On  the  third  vote,  64  republicans  voted  against 
his  amendments,  and  33  voted  for  them. 

On  the  fourth  vote,  64  republicans  voted against 
the  new  plan,  and  ^9  for  it. 

t)n  the  fifth  vole,  to  strike  out  the  loan  to  the 
United  States,  5B  republicans  voted  against  it,  and 
34  for  it. 

On  the  motion  to  reduce  the  capital  from  fifty  to 
thirty  millions,  66  republicans  voted  against  H, 
and  30  for  it. 

(^>n  the  question  to  engross  the  bill  for  a  third 
reading,  44  republicans  voted  for  it,  and  5^  againtt 
it. 

Now’,  of  two  things,  one:  the  plan  of 
the  bank  w.ts  either  a  good  plan,  of  it  was 
not  a  good  plan.  If  s^ood,  how  despicable 
must  democracy  consider  itself,  when  so 
many  of  its  disciples  were  so  stupid  as  not 
to  be  able  to  see  it.  If  the  plan  was  not 
s:oody  what  a  dreadful  set  of  wrong  headed 
whelps  hns  de:nocr;icy  littered  and  ken¬ 
nelled  in  the  house  of  representatives  !  And 
if  we  are  to  believe  this  colonel  who  is  one 
of  their  most  obstinate  8upiK>rters,  the  whole 
set  must  l>e  made  up  of  Heads  that  cannot 
teach^  and  will  not  learnt  W  hether,  then, 
we  judge  democracy  by  its  own  acts,  or  its' 
own  comments  uuon  its  own  acts,  it  seems 
equally  unaccofintable  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
dured  in  an  enlightened  community. 

'I’he  colonel  next  entertains  his  readers 
with  an 

ANALYSIS 

Of  the  proceedings  on  the  bill  from  the  senate. 

During  the  passage  of  the  bill,  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  opposition  to  defeat  it;  not  by  direct 
votes,  but  by  insidious  propositions,  calculated  to 
discourage  subscriptions  and  prevent  the  law  from 
going  into  effect.  In  this  course  of  conduct  they 
were  but  too  often  successful,  through  the  aid 
those  among  the  majority  who  had  manifested  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  bill. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  after  the  decision  of 
the  speaker  had  been  twice  appealed  from,  on  points 
long  settled,  and  not  before  disputed  for  several 
years  past,  merely  to  procrastinate,  the  bill  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  81  ayes, 
62  noes.  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  on  this 
question,  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  republicaa 
party,  are  Messrs.  Bowen,  Butler,  Clopton,  Crotr- 
/ord,  Desha,  Evans,  Franklin,  Gholson,  Hafi,  Horn- 
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phreys,  Johnson,  of  Va.  Kennedy,  Macon,  New¬ 
ton,  Seybert, 

On  the  28th  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Gaston, 
n  federal  member,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Sharp  of 
Kentucky,  a  republican,  to  recommit  the  bill,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  alterin^  the  character  of  the 
capital,  and  to  require  the  specie  payments  to  be 
made  at  all  the  branches  the  same  as  at  the  other 
banks.  This  motion  was  evidently  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  delay,  division  and  vexation,  and  had  it  not 
unfortunately  have  succeeded,  the  bill  would  have 
been  passed  the  same  day.  The  republicans  who 
voted  for  the  recommitment,  wdiich  eventuated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bill,  were  Me.«!srs.  I^nrd.  Bow¬ 
en,  Calhoun,  Cannon,  Clopton,  Crawford.  Desha, 
Evans,  Farrow,  Gla^orou\  Gourdin,  Harris,  Hawes, 
Irving,  Kennedy,  Macon,  M‘Kee,  Montgomery, 
Robertson,  Sharp,  Ward  (N.  J.)  The  motion  v\^as 
thus  carried,  79  to  76. 

On  the  29th  th*'  committee  reported  the  bill 
with  their  amendments.  On  agreeing  to  the 
first  amendment  the  votes  were  73  against  72 
for  it.  The  repiibl leans' w  ho  voted  with  the  fe¬ 
deralists  on  this  occasion,  were  Messrs.  Bowen, 
Calhoun,  Clark,  Clopton,  G/asgo??’,  Humphreys, 
Johnson  of  Va.  Kennedy,  Kent  of  Md.  Macon, 
M‘Kee,  Montgomery,  Sharp,  Ward  of  N.  J. 
phreys,  Johnson  of  Va.  liawndes,  M‘Kee,  Sharp, 
Smith  of  Va.  Ward  of  N.  J.  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Cheves. 

On  tlie  second  amendment,  which  w'as  to 
strike  out  the  clause  that  obliged  the  bank  to 
distribute  treasury  notes  Piid  i»ay  them  out 
when  required,  and  which  authoriz'^d  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  specie  payments  at  the  branches  during 
the  w'ar ;  the  votes  were  76  for,  76  against,  and 
the  speaker  gave  the  easting  vote  in  favour  of  it. 
The  republicans  w’ho  voted  with  the  tederalists 
on  this  occasion.  wei*e  Messi’s.  Bard  Bowen, 
Bradley,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clopton,  Crawford, 
Desha,  Earle,  Farrow,  Glasgow,  Hall,  Huin- 

Mr.  Farrow  then  moved  an  amendment  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  war  stock  from  being  snbsmbable  to 
the  bank.  On  this  question  .Messrs.  Bowen, 
Butler,  Clopton,  Crawford,  Farrow,  Johnson  of 
Va.  iVIacon,  voted  with  the  federalists. 

To  avoid  the  many  efforts  made  to  delay  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  previous  question  was 
called,  but  Mrs.  Bowen  Calhoun,  Clopton,  Du¬ 
val,  Farrow,  Hawes,  Humphreys,  Johnson  of 
Va.  liOwndes,  Macon  and  M‘Kee  voted  against 
it.  The  main  question  being  put,  the  bill  was 
again  ordered  to  be  engrossed  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  when  a  new  motion  to  recommit  was  made 
by  Mr.  Webster,  and  every  effort  to  procure  de¬ 
lay  was  made,  long  speeches  b^  ing  deliyered 
without  reference  to  the  subject,  and  appeals 
from  the  speaker’s  decisions  being  wantonly 
made.  Some  friends  of  the  bill  were  indisposed, 
and  other  reluctant  ones  withdrr  w  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  advanced,  and  the  house  adjourned  without 
coming  for  a  decision.  New  intrigues  were  now 
set  on  foot,  to  defeat  the  bill  or  destroy  its  uti¬ 
lity,  and  had  well  nigh  been  matured ;  but  it 
was  a  hazardous  business,  and  after  two  or  three 
days  negotiation,  which  the  interniption  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  Mr.  breath's  death  offered  to  them,  the 


intrigues  were  suspended,  acd  the  recommit 
in^'iit  failed,  Messrs.  Bowen,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Clopton,  Cranford,  Evans,  Farrow,  Humphreys, 
M‘Kee  voting  with  the  federalists  for  it.  The 
votes  were  89  against,  6R  for  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  the  following  republican  mem¬ 
bers  voted  against  it  :  Messrs.  Bard,  Bowen, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Clopton,  Cranford,  Desha, 
Evans,  Franklin,  Glasgow,  Humphreys,  Johnson 
of  Va.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy,  Macon, 
M‘Kim,  Newton,  Seybert.  Tlie  votes  were  81 
for,  and  80  against  Ihe  bill,  and  Mr.  Speaker’s 
vote  in  the  negative  made  81,  and  rejected  the 
bill. 

The  hill  has  since  been  reconsidered,  and  by 
the  combination  of  the  flying  squad  with  the  fe.- 
deralists.  and  a  very  few  others,  who  thought  it 
the  only  wav  to  get  the  bill  to  the  senate — was 
recommitted,  and  a  compromise  to  suit  the  fe¬ 
deralists.  and  paralyze  the  hopes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  tliis  measure,  was  made  and  report¬ 
ed  ;  and  although  voted  for  by  a  majority  ol  re- 
publirans,  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  federalists  and  trimmers  to  make 
a  plea  of  constitutional  scruples  to  eflect  their 
purpose  in  defeating  the  supplies  for  tlie  govern¬ 
ment. 

During  the  whole  of  the  struggle  Messrs.  Pi- 
per  and  Crouch  of  PennsylAania  were  absent, 
except  on  the  final  vote,  the  latter  was  present. 
The  vote  of  the  former  would  have  saved  the 
bill. 

The  simple  statement  of  facts  is  submitted  to 
the  piililic  w’ithoiit  anima^lversion  or  i*emark, 
because  the  facts  are  believed  to  he  of  so  clear 
a  nature,  and  of  so  decisive  a  character,  that 
every  citizen  can  judgft  for  himself,  and  deter¬ 
mine  how'  far  the  man  he  has  elected  has  faith¬ 
fully  represented  him.  For  this  reason  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  how  often  Mr. 
Crawford,  or  any  other  republican  member,  has 
voted  with  the  federalists,  and  against  the  re¬ 
publicans.  Their  constituents  will  know  the 
tacts  and  do  them  justice. 

And  now  we  know  “n;/io  it  is'"'  that  has 
defeated  the  “  bold,  energetic  anti  manly 
course  of  policy,  commensurate  with  the 
public  feeling  and  expectation  and  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  times.”  A  few  reflecting 
•'el-sons  of  the  democratic  party  were  con¬ 
scientiously  convinced  that  no  aid  could  be 
derived  from  a  desperate  recourse  to  mere 
paper  mona/^  and  they  rejected  the  system 
(>ro|>08€d.  For  this  are  they  marked  (the 
reader  has  perceived  that  the  Pennsylvania 
memliers  are.  italicised)  for  proscription. 
Four  years  ago  the  few  gentlemen  of  that 
oarty  who  wished  to  preserve  Ihe  United 
States  bank,  a  sound  and  vigorous  institu¬ 
tion,  were  denounced  and  execrated  for 
their  votes.  And  now,  those  who  cannot 
vote  for  a  mere  paper  hank,  ab  initio  insoj. 
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vent,  are  to  be  consigned  to  disgrace,  be¬ 
cause,  by  refusing  to  commit  in  1815,  a 
greater  odence,  than  that  which  in  1811 
was  unconstitutional  and  villanous,  they 
have  defeated  a  “  bold,  energetic  and  manly 
course  of  policy.”  In  1811  Governor  C/m- 
tan  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for  defeating 
a  good  United  States  bank  bill,  by  his  cast- 
ins^vote.  In  1815  Mr.  Chcves  is  execrated, 
because  he  defeated  a  bad  United  States 
bank  bill,  by  his  casting  vote ! 

There  is  a  depravity,  a  coarse  and  brutal 
depravity,  in  such  wickedness,  from  which 
honour  and  honesty  recoil  instinctively. 
But  until  we  have  another  Milton  to  de¬ 
scribe  Satan  in  his  democratic  operations, 
we  cannot  hope  a  faithful  delineation  of  it. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  RICHARD 
STOCKTON. 

Delivered  in  the  house  of  representative  on  the 
Wth  December^  1814,  against  the  Conscrip¬ 
tion  Bill. 

{Concluded.) 

I  call  it  a  special,  concurrent  ponier^  and  it 
is  clearly  no  more;  for  the  states,  not  with 
standing  this  grant,  retain  the  power  to  call 
forth  their  militia  for  the  same,  or  any 
other  lawful  purpose.  There  is,  then,  no 
grant  of  absolute  pow^r  even  in  these  ca^es ; 
and  the  people  and  the  state  governments 
have  not  only  the  right  of  insisting  upon 
a  strict  observance  of  the  limitation;  but 
the  corresponding  right  to  resist  all  en¬ 
croachments  uj)on  what  they  have  re¬ 
served  unto  themselves — for  as  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  limited  government  to 
be  kept  within  its  proper  orbit,  so  it  is  the 
unquestionable  right  and  duty  of  the  people 
to  oblige  those  who  administer  it,  U>  pre¬ 
serve  the  boundary,  and  to  resist  and  rejiel 
megal  encroachments. 

1  consider  these  f)rinciple8  to  be  unques¬ 
tionable.  They  will,  I  should  hone,  receive 
the  assent  of  every  gentleman  of  this  house. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  flatter  myself  that  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny — 
and  being  established,  the  only  question 
must  he,  whether  the  act  now'  under  consi¬ 
deration  is  a  proper  execution  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  authority  vested  in  congress,  to  “  co// 
forth  the  militia  to  repel  invasion^^ 

In  examining  this  question,  I  shall  not 
follow  the  example  which  has  been  set  by 
some  of  the  advocates  for  the  bill.  1  shall 
spend  no  time  in  ransacking  ancient  and 
modern  history  for  precedents  or  examples 
of  governments  asserting  the  right  of  ma¬ 


king  every  man  a  soldier.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  examine 
w  hat  the  law  iu  Greece  or  Romi‘,  or  what 
has  heeu  the  practice  of  Geo.ge  the  third, 
or  of  Bonapartt*— ^Jie  question  is  exclusive¬ 
ly  an  American  question.  I  sim  keep  it  in 
mind,  that  1  am  in  the  American  congress^ 
I  considering  an  American  a,U  to  be  tested  by 
'  the  American  coustilutiony  and  shall  not  trou¬ 
ble  the  house  in  going  over  millers  so  en¬ 
tirely  useless  and  inapplicable. 

The  bill  before  us  is  curiously  fraineil.— 
There  is  little  or  no  coincidence  betwerii 
the  title  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill; 
tween  the  pretended  and  tlie  real  objects.— 
But  its  best  friends  can  discover  only  two 
objects  apparent  on  its  face  :  first,  to  call  out 
80,000  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  fr^iu- 
tiers  against  invasion  :  or,  secondly,  to  com- 
pel  these  80,000  militia  to. furnish  40,000 
regular  soldiers. 

Supposing  these  to  be  the  real  objects, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
adapted  to  th»^m,  it  can  be  easily  proved 
that  they  are  unauthorised  by  the  coiisiitiv 
tion.  Let  me  ask,  sir,  what  section  of  the 
constitution  empowers  congress  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  dfend  the  frontier  from  inva¬ 
sion?  None  can  be  produced.  And  it  ne¬ 
ver  was  the  intention  of  the  people  to  gnint 
such  a  power.  A  power  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  "‘defend  the  frontiers  against  inva¬ 
sions,”  would  be  a  gener*J  power  to  m  ike 
use  of  the  militia  during  the  war — ^it  would 
be  destitute  of  all  substantial  limitation,  and 
might  be  exercised  without  control.  h 
a  flower,  not  depending  U|>on  notorious  fiict, 
would  include  in  it  a  right  to  order  out  the 
militia  for  the  common  purposes  of  war — 
when,  and  where,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as 
congress  shbuld  see  fit.  If  congress  miy 
call  them  forth  for  the  general  pu.pose  of 
defence,  who  is  to  judge— who  but  itself  can 
judge  of  the  necessity  ami  pn^priety  of  tlie 
call  ?  Such  a  v»ower  would  necessarily  de¬ 
stroy  those  fiinitations  so  carefully  provid¬ 
ed,  and  place  the  w  hole  militia  of  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  general  purp  >8es  of  war. — 
They  might  be  marched  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  northwestern  frontier,  and  there  be 
kept  during  a  w  ar,  doing  duty  as  garrison 
soldiers — or,  in  other  wonls,  as  regular  sol¬ 
diers,  under  the  f)retext,  that  they  were  call¬ 
ed  forth  to  defend  the  frontiers.  Indeed  I 
can  see  no  reason  why,  if  this  construe  non 
is  correct,  they  mny  not  he  marched  to 
[  those  remote  regions  before  the  mar  is  a£lual- 
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ly  declared :  or  why  they  may  not  be  kept  The  power  claimed  sul^ects  the  citizen 
there  until  ended.  If  the  power  be  that  of  to  be  made  a  soldier  without  his  consent,  for 
employing  the  militia  for  the  general  pur-  any  length  of  time.  For,  whether  he  shall 
poses  of  defence,  where  is  the  necessity  of  serve  one  year-^or  two,  or  ten— or  during  a 
waiting  until  the  war  is  actually  declared  ?  war,  is  admitted  to  be  only  a  matter  of  sound 
Surely,  a  prudent  government  would  not  discretion. 

wait  till  that  event  took  place.  A  wise  go-  The  power  granted  leaves  him  all  his 
vemment  intending  to  wage  a  war  would  rights  as  a  citizen — guanls  and  protects  him 
be  so  provident  as  at  least  to  place  its  fron-  in  the  service  required— calls  him  to  arms 
tiers  in  a  state  of  defence,  before  it  drew  the  to  repel  an  invader,  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
sword  ;  and  as  the  duty  of  defending  the  repelled,  returns  the  citizen  to  his  family, 
frontiers  would  exist  as  long  as  the  war,  it  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  claim  now 
is  manifest  that  if  the  militia  could  be  called  for  the  first  time  set  up  by  the  general  go- 
forth  for  this  general  ()urpose,  they  might  be  vernment  to  the  personal  service  of  every 
detained  there,  as  long  as  the  occasion  exis-  citizen— subjecting  him  to  be  made  a  soi¬ 
led  ;  or,  in  other  words,  during  the  war.  dier  under  the  pretence  of  defending  against 
But  no  such  power  is  given,  or  was  intend-  invasion — and  binding  him  to  military  ser- 
edto  be  given.  The  power  actually  giv-  vice  whether  it  happens  or  not,  and  after 
en  to  congress  is  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  the  enemy  is  expelled,  as  entirely  un- 
repcl  invasion^noi  to  defend  the  frontiers  warranted,  whether  we  regard  the  wonis  of 
from  invasion.  The  power  claimed  by  this  the  constitutional  grant,  or  the  manifest  in- 
•  Wll  is,  that  whatever  congress  think  an  in-  tention  of  its  makers.  The  people  have 
vasion  probable,  they  may  call  forth  the  mi-  never  vested  such  a  power  in  congress — they 
litia  to  guard  against  it.  have  reserved  it  to  themselves — or  it  is  de- 

The  power  granted  by  the  constitution  is,  posited,  together  with  the  general  mass  of 
that  when  invasion  takes  place  congress  may  sovereignty,  in  the  state  governments, 
call  forth  the  militia  to  repel  it.  The  noxious  illegal  character  of  this  bill 

These  powers  are  not  the  same,  but  es-  is  not  at  all  taken  away  or  altered  by  the 
eentially  and  substantially  different.  The  amendment  made  in  committee,  requiring 
ONE  IB  GENERAL,  depending  for  its  just  ex-  only  a  service  of  one  year  instead  of  two. — 
ercise  on  will  and  discretion.  The  other  It  is  true  that  it  alleviates  its  harshness.  It 
IS  LIMITED,  guarded  by  express  words  and  will  be  less  oppressive.  It  may  be  more 
defended  against  perversion  by  the  require-  palatable,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  the 
ment  of  a  notorious  fact,  of  the  existence  of  more  dangerous.  When  the  oppressor  as- 
which  the  state  governments  are  as  cornpe-  sumes  the  form  of  a  giant,  he  creates  alarm, 
tent  to  judge  and  decide,  as  the  government  and  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  due  opposition, 
of  the  United  States.  When  oppression  comes  like  a  mighty  flood 

The  powtr  claimed,  in  its  practical  ope-  to  overwhelm  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
ration,  places  the  militia  of  the  states,  with-  they  will  not  fail  to  breast  the  torrent  with 
out  limitation  as  to  number  or  time  of  ser-  firmiiess  and  spirit.  But  when  he  assumes 
vice,  in  the  power  of  congress.  a  reasonable  shape ;  a  common  form ;  when 

The  power  granted  only  authorizes  the  measure  carries  with  it  the  imposing 
calling  them  forth  on  a  particular  emer-  pretence  of  public  wants,  or  public  defence 
GENCY,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  limita-  — and  especially,  when  the  original  plan  is 
tion,  both  as  to  numbers  and  time  of  ser-  softened  and  meliorated  in  its  application — 
Tice.  then  we  are  apt  to  comfort  oursel  ves  that  it 

The  power  claimed  subjects  the  mititia  is  no  worse,  and  finally,  to  disregard  the 
to  the  general  duty  and  service  of  the  war.  dangerous  principle  which  lurks  beneath. 

It  makes  them,  in  truth,  regulars,  though  The  amendment  leaves  the  olyection  to 
they  are  called  militia ;  for  the  president  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  full  force.  Con- 
may  command  them  to  perform  every  ser-  gress  have  it  not  in  their  powder  to  call  forth 
vice  withtMit  restriction,  and  at  any  place.  the  militia  for  a  year,  a  iponth,  or  a  day. 
The  power  granted  preserves  the  es-  except  to  repel  invasion,  execute  the 
sential  quality  of  being  called  out  in  aid  of  laws,  and  suppress  insurrection^  ^  " 

a  regular  army,  upon  the  contemplated  It  appears  to  me  that  the  power  now 
emergency  happening,  and  of  returning  to  claimed,  of  using  the  militia  of  the  several 
their  homes  as  soon  as  the  emei^ency  has  states,  for  the  general  purposes  of  war,  un¬ 
ceased.  der  pretext  of  defending  the  frontier  from 
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invasion,  is  not  only  unfownded,  in  the  fair  j  war  declared  by  it«c1f-v!t  ‘  tfAixs  oK  thIb 
interpretation  of  the  constitution,  by  the  states  to  Defend  the  union.  The  mili- 
words  and  evident  meaning  of  the  granting  tiaof  the  particular  states  must  be  called 
clause,  but  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  other  forth  to  defend  the  United  States.  The 
parts  of  the  charter;  that  it  reverses  the  militia  is  converted  into  the  principal  force, 
whole  plan  or  scheme  of  government ;  de-  the  regulars  into  the  auxiliary  ! 
stroying  its  symmetry,  and  removing  some  The  experience  of  the  re  volution, and  the 

of  its  most  important  balances  and  checks,  paternal  warnings  of  their  illustrious  chief 
One  principal  and  avowed  object  of  the  had  further  taught  the  people,  that  militia 
federal  constitution  was,  to  provide  for  Were  not  to  be  relied  on  in  a  war  with  a 
THE  PUBLIC  DEFENCE,  AND  TO  TAKE  THAT  foreign  power;  tliHt  they  were  a  most  ex- 
DUTY  FROM  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATES,  AND  pensivc  and  incSectual  force ;  that  every 
IMPOSE  IT  UPON  THE  GENERAL  GOVERN-  principle  of  soflnd  pollcy  fi>rbad  their  being 
MENT.  Experience,  during  the  war  of  the  called  from  their  occupations  and  business, 
revolution,  had  taught  how  little  the  state  to  be  made  soldiers ;  nevertheless,  their  use- 
governments  were  to  be  relied  on  to  per-  fulness  in  aiding  a  regular  army,  on  sudden 
form  this  important  task.  It  had  been  found  eme^ency,  had  oftentimes  been  exjierienced, 
that  acting  without  obligatory  union,  often-  and  was  well  known.  The  plan,  therefore, 
times  under  the  influence  of  narrow,  inte-  was  to  defend  the  country,  in  case  of  foreign 
resteil  politics,  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  war,  by  regulars — and  to  add  the  qualified 
for  steady  efforts,  profiortionate  to  their  re-  authority,  to  call  forth  the  militia,  on  the  • 
lative  ability,  or  to  the  interests  which  they  emergency  contemplated.  This  was  a  wise 
had  at  stake.  The  peojde  had  become  fired  and  safe  course,  and  it  i^  folly  and  weakness 
of  a  government  of  requisitions,  which  could  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  alter  it. 
not  be  enforced.  They  called  for  one.  There  w’as  also  a  further  reason  for  leav- 
which,  acting  immediately  on  the  popula-  ing  the  general  authority  over  the  militia 
tion,  would  possess  the  pow'er  of  securing  in  the  state  governments,  and  denying  it  to 
due  respect  to  its  own  constitutional  de-  the  general  government;  that  it  might  bk 
mands.  Hence  they  imposed  the  great  a  check  upon  the  great  powers  of  war  and 
duty  of  public  defence  on  the  general  go-  peace,  sword  and  purse,  thus  surrendered  to 
vernment,  and  furnished  it  with  most  amnle  the  general  government.  The  federal  go- 
means  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  service  vernment  is  not  only  a  limited  govern- 
required.  They  endowed  it,  not  only  w'ith  ment,  but  it  is  furnished  with  its  balances 
the  high  powers  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  checks.  It  was  framed  upon  the  prin- 
but  with  those  also  of  raising  regular  ar-  ciple,  that  no  set  of  men  can  be  safely  trust- 
mies,  and  of  imposing  taxes.  Thus  it  be-  c<l  with  power,  without  some  means  left 
came  invested  w'ith  the  great*  powers  of  elsewhere  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds. 
THE  SWORD  AND  THE  PURSE,  of  raising  It  was  THIS  proud  principle  of  JEALOUSY 
men  AND  MONEY,  wdtbout  limitation,  as  to  of  power,  wherever  it  might  be  deposited^ 
number  or  sura;  having  no  bounds  but  the  that  proiluced  the  revolution.  That  great 
public  wants,  and  the  great  principles  event  was  not  so  much  brought  about  by 
OF  civil  liberty.  Having  thus  provided  actual  oppression,  as. by  the  assertion  of 
and  vested  in  the  federal  government  all  principles  which  were  derogatory  to  the 
the  means  requisite  to  the  great  end  in  rights  of  freemen.  So  thought  the  great 
view,  the  state  governments  are  absolved  men  who  formed  and  adopted  this  const!-, 
from  the  general  duty,  and  are  merely  re-  tution.  They  were  high-minded  republi- 
quired  to  furnish  their  militia,  to  aid  in  cans  indeed,  and  not  merely  in  name, 
repelling  AN  INVADER.  It  is  evident,  Their  political  creed  was,  that  no  set  of 
then,  to  me,  that  the  constitution  contem-  men  were  to  be  trusted  with  discretionary 
plated  a  regular  army  as  the  steady  and  powers.  They  knew*  that  paper  limitations 
proper  means  of  public  defence,  in  time  were  useless,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
OF  WAR ;  the  militia  as  a  temporary  auxili-  means  of  defence.  Hence  they  denied 
ary  force,  to  be  called  in  aid,  on  emergency  some  powers  to  the  general,  and  some  to  the 
or  sudden  onset.  But  the  plan  of  this  bill  state  governments.  They  limited  others, 
reverses  every  thing.  Instead  gf  the  fede-  and  when  they  bestoweil  general  powers  on 
ral  goverment  providing  for  the  public  de-  the  federal  head,  the  means  of  a  wholesome 
.  fence,  by  the  means  surrendered  to  it;  instead  control  was  left  with  the  people,  and  the 
6t  raising  armies^  to  defend  the  states,  in  a  I  state  governments.  But  these  salutarr 
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principles  are  now  out  of  Tashion.  They 
are  either  unknown,  forgotten,  or  disregard¬ 
ed.  The  plan  of’THE  republican  admi¬ 
nistration  has  been  evidently  to  accumu¬ 
late  |>ower  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
lowest  collector,  or  tax  gatherer.  Scarcely 
is  a  bill  reported  upon  any  subject  relating 
cither  to  war  or  revenue,  which  does  not 
contain  some  covert  attack  on  the  unques¬ 
tionable  rights  of  a  free  people. 

It  is  m  mifest  to  me  that  the  constitution 
contains  no  grant  of  the  militia  to  the  fede¬ 
ral  government  for  the  general  purjiose  of 
even  defensive  war.  When  this  instrument 
was  before  the  people  such  a  power  as  is 
now  contended  for  was  never  attributed  to 
it,  either  by  its  enemies  or  its  friends.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  great  and  danger¬ 
ous  powers  actually  granted  by  it,  such  as 
those  of  making  war  and  peace,  raising  ar¬ 
mies,  and  imposing  taxes,  were  objected  to 
by  honest  and  enlightened  opposers,  the  an¬ 
swer  was  (and  it  is  a  sound  one  if  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  executed  in  its  true  sense  and 
spirit)  that  there  w'as  a  sufficient  security 
against  abuses  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
their  aversion  from  war,  and  their  spirit  of 
liberty;  but  especially  in  their  state  govern¬ 
ments,  AND  THEIR  MILITIA.  Alld  I  might, 
with  perfect  safety,  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  if  the  power,  now  contended  for,  to 
call  forth  the  whole  militia  for  the  general 
•purposes  of  war,  without  any  regard  to  the 
constitutional  limitation,  or  to  time,  or 
place  of  service,  had  been  inserted,  in  plain 
terms  in  the  charter,  it  would  have  been 
rejected. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it  may  be  de¬ 
manded  of  me  wiiether  the  militia  may  not 
be  called  forth  until  an  invasion  actually 
takes  place.  It  may  be  asked,  must  the 
government  w'ait  until  theenemy lands  upon 
our  shores,  before  it  can  resort  to  this  force  ? 
Upon  this  point  I  would  answer,  that  the 
act  of  congress  passed  in  1 795,  to  carry  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  constitution  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  places  this  subject  on  its 
proper  footing.  That  act  authorizes  the 
president  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  case  of 
Invasion  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 
This  in  terms  is  an  extension  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  instrument,  and  it  certainlv 
goes  to  the  very  verge  of  the  constitutional 
limit ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is 
a  sound  exposition  of  ils  true  intent,  and 
mranng.  The  words,  of  this  law,  not  to  be 
in  the  constitution,  are  these — im¬ 


minent  DANGER  OF  INVASION,*^  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
their  accuracy  and  precision.  By  imminent 
DANGER  is  meant — impending,  threaten¬ 
ing,  danger — danger  at  hand.  It  does  not 
include  danger  only  expected,  or  proba¬ 
ble,  resulting  from  a  general  state  of  war. 
For  instance;  it  is  no  such  emergency  as 
is  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  w'ar  with  a  powerful  na- 
I  tion,  and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  she  will  invade  some  part  of  our  terri¬ 
tory.  This  would  induce  a  provident 
administration  to  have  a  good  army  in  the 
field,  but  does  not  authorize  ordering  the 
militia  into  actual  service.  But  if  the 
president  were  now  in  possession  of  infor¬ 
mation,  that  a  large  expedition  had  been 
prenareil  for  and  was  on  its  way  to  attack 
New  Orleans  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  is)  he  need  not  delay  his  call  on  the  mi¬ 
litia,  until  the  enemy  shall  arrive,  but  he 
may  lawfully  call  out  those  of  the  contigu¬ 
ous  states,  to  meet  and  repel  that  invasion, 
whenever  the  en»^my  shall  make  his  appear¬ 
ance.  So,  if  a  fleet  should  arrive  at  Sanily 
Hook,  or  at  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware;  it 
might  require  a  long  time  to  enable  them 
to  get  un  and  land  their  troops;  slill  the 
president  need  not  wait  until  they  have 
landed  ;  because  these  are  cases  of  invasion 

- or  of  IMMINENT  DANGER  OF  INVASION 

within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
constitution.. 

This  statute  of  1795  asserts  no  power  to 
call  forth  the  militia  for  the  general  purpo¬ 
ses  of  w’ar,  or  to  defend  the  frontiers;  but 
only  to  repel  invasion  actually  made  or  de¬ 
pending.  Yet  this  statute  was  drawn  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  was  doubtless  intended 
to  occupy  all  the  ground  given  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  government  by  the  constitution,  as  it 
was  then  understood.  It  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  and  w’eight,  as  a  legislative 
declaration,  how  far  this  right  extends,  and 
what  are  its  just  limits. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  house  in 
remarking  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
enem}’’  are  in  possession  of  some  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  as  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  can  afford  no  aid  to  this  hill ; 
and  indeed  does  not  seem  to  be  much  relied 
on.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
adapted  to  that  case.  It  is  not  designed  to 
enable  the  president  to  call  forth  the  mililia 
to  exnel  them.  The  existing  laws  are  al- 
readv  fuiiy  competent  to  this  end.  He  may 
call  forth  the  militia  to  repel  this  invasion. 
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But  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  form  a  mi¬ 
litia  armament,  NOT  TO  EXPEL  THOSE  INVA¬ 
DERS,  but  to  SERVE  FOR  ONE  YEAR.  The 
enemy  is  left  in  quiet  possession  of  what  he 
has  taken,  and  this  army  is  to  be  raised  to 
carry  on  the  war  as  the  president  shall  direct. 
It  may  be  marched  into  Canada,  leaving; 
the  invaders  behind.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

As  to  tlie  second  object  of  this  bill  which 
is  to  induce  this  corps  of  30,000  militia  to 
furnish  40,000  regulars;  to  be  sure  it  does 

NOT  FIGURE  IN  THE  TITLE  OF  THE  ACT, 

yet  it  h  as  been  avowed  by  many  gentle¬ 
men  to  be  the  real  object  which  this  bill  is! 
to  attain.  I 

1  cannot  avoid  remarking  how  admirably 
the  title  of  this  act  has  been  contrived,  to 
give  notice  of  a  matter  which  is  not  to  be 
FOUND  IN  THE  BILL — that  is,  a  plan  to  de¬ 
fend  THE  frontiers  AGAINST  INVASION, 
and  to  CONCEAL  what  it  does  contain,  an 
ILLEGAL  DEVICE  to  coinoel  the  militia  to 
furnish  recruits  for  the  regular  army.  But 
surely  tliese  genllemen  w  ho  excuse  them¬ 
selves  in  voting  for  it,  although  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  IS  NO  MILITIA  BILL,  l>ecaiise 
it  atlbrds  a  prospect  of  su|>))lying  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army ;  surely  such  gentlemen 
.  have  not  considered,  that  if  congress  have 
no  right  to  call  for  them,  neither  can  it  pos 
sess  even  a  pretence  of  right  to  require 
them  to  furnish  regular  soldiers.  The  fur¬ 
nishing  hall*  the  number  of  regulars  is  the 
COMMUTATION  proposed  for  the  militia  ser¬ 
vice.  But  if  there  is  no  right  to  re- 
ijuire  tlie  principal  di  ty  there  ci\n  be 
none  to  require  the  substitute.  If  the 
OBLIGATION  to  servc  ill  the  militia  as  this 
bill  requires  does  not  exist,  the  ,alter- 
NATivE  OUGHT  not  to  cxlst.  This  need 
.  only  be  stated  to  receive  the  assent  of  eve- 
-  ry  just  man  in  the  community.  Then,  to 
demand  by  law  w  hat  w  e  have  no  right  to 
demand  ;  to  impose  on  the  ])eople  a  burden 
which  we  have  no  right  to  impose,  and 
oblige  them  to  perform  it,  or  to  provide 
A  SUBSTITUTE,  will  at  once  give  to  the 
whole  process  the  character  of  illegal  com¬ 
pulsion.  'To  class  the  militia  for  purposes 
■  not  w  ithin  our  control ;  to  require  of  them  a 
service,  which  they  are  not  hound  to  ])er- 
form,  and  then  to  excuse  them  if  they  will 
furnish  half  the  number  of  regular  soldiers ; 
what  is  this  but  coercion  ?  What  is  this  but 
classing  the  militia,  and  drafting  them,  to 
furnish  recruits  for  the  regular  army  ?  It  be¬ 
comes  CONSCRIPTION,  which  is  nothing 


more  than  obliging  men  to'serv’^e  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  or  to  furnish  others  to  serve,  without 
THEIR  consent,  and  without  the  autliority 
of  constitutional  law*. 

It  is  conscription  of  the  most  odious  cha¬ 
racter  ;  the  form  and  shape  given  to  it  are 
the  most  offensive  that  could  he  proi>osed 
to  a  free  people;  it  is  concealed  and  covert; 
it  is  injustice  perpetrated  under  the  pretence 
and  colo'ir  of  rightful  authority. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  are  then  reduced 
to  this  dilemma.  If  tJie  bill  is  really  a  mi¬ 
litia  bill,  it  is  unconstitutional  and  should 
be  rejected.  If  it  is  not  a  milifia  bill,  (as 
some  of  the  majority  have  contended)  but 
the  real  objects  is  to  obtain  recruits,  it  is 
still  more  objectionable  and  should  receive 
no  countenance  in  this  house. 

Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  [irovisions  of  tJiis  bill.  My  obser¬ 
vations  will  be  general.  1  shall  not  trou¬ 
ble  the  house  wi(h  descending  to  particu¬ 
lars.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  re¬ 
marking  on  the  title  of  this  bill ;  its  decep¬ 
tive  form  and  character.  It  affects  to  in¬ 
form  the  reader  that  he  may  within  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  plan  for  calling  forth  the  mili¬ 
tia  to  defend  the  frontiei-s  against  invasion, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  provision  to  be 
found  in  the  enacting  clauses  adapted  to 
such  an  object.  The  plan  which  the  hill 
developes,  is,  to  class  the  militia  under  the 
directions  and  authority  of  the  presideuL 
'^rhey  are,  then,  to  be  drafted.  Those  select¬ 
ed  are  to  be  organized  into  regiments  and 
hricrades,  and  are  to  jjass  at  once  into  the 
United  States  service,  'fhere  is  no  provi¬ 
sion  regulating  the  particular  serv  ice  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  employed ;  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  the  service  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  emergencies;  to  repel  in¬ 
vasions  TO  EXECUTE  THE  I.AWS  OR  TO 

SUPPRESS  INSURRECTIONS.  But  the  mcH 
are  put  under  martial  law,  and  must  serve 
as  they  shall  be  ordered.  The  bill  pureues 
no  plan  of  a  militia  law  heretofore  passed. 
It  has  not  a  militia  feature  in  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  prostrates  at  once  all  their  rights 
and  privileges.  !t  mav’,  sir,  l^e  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  a  hill  profesf- 
ing  to  be  a  militia  bill,  but  which  disregards 

*  After  this  speech  was  delivered,  Mr.  Bay- 
lies  of  MassaeJuisetts  otfered  an  aineiHliurnt, 
providing  that  the  force  to  be  r.dscd  by  this  act, 
should  not  be  cabed  into  acttia!  service,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  f  xeciiting  the  laws,  suppressing 
insurrections  or  rtqHdling  invasions ;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  tlie  mujority. 
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Md  destroy*  aH  tite  essential  qualities  of 
the  militia  armament ;  which  deprives  the 
militia  man  of  inherent  fundamental  rights; 
rights  always  acknowledged  and  possessed, 
cannot  be  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  government.  The  rights  of 
the  militia  were  long  known,  and  univer¬ 
sally  acquiesced  in,  before  this  government 
acquired  its  qualified  jurisdiction  over  them. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  these  rights 
daring  the  w  ar  of  the  revolution,  and  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Congress  re¬ 
ceived  the  powers  it  possesses  subject  to 
THESE  PRIVILEGES.  They  are  founded  in 
justice,  and  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  a 
force,  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  They  are  supported  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  constant  usage.  When  I  speak  of 
militia  rights,'  I  mean  these :  to  be  call¬ 
ed  OUT  FOR  short  PERIODS  OP  EftfER- 
CENCY  ;  TO  BE  TAKEN  PROM  PLACES  CON¬ 
TIGUOUS,  AND  NOT  TO  BE  COMPELLED  TO 
SERVE  ELSEWHERE  ;  TO  SERVE  ONLY  IN 
JUST  ROTATION  WITH  OTHERS.  An  act 
w^hich  violates  all  these  principles  may  be 
safely  called  no  militia  law,  but  an  uncon- 

BTITUTIONAL  REQUISITION. 

When  the  bill  came  to  us  from  the  se¬ 
nate,  the  term  of  service  required  by  it  w^as 
two  years.  We  have  reduced  it  to  one.*— 
The  principle,  however,  is  not  changed. 
The  obligation  to  serve  is  absolute — pe¬ 
remptory — unconditional.  There  is  no 
provision  limiting  the  service  by  any  con¬ 
tingency.  If  the  enemy,  in  a  month  after  this 
force  shall  be  organized,  should  be  driven 
to  the  walls  of  Quebec,  or  be  besieged  in 
Halifax,  still  the  militiaman  must  be  a  sol¬ 
dier.  What  section  of  the  constitution,  let 
me  ask,  authorizes  this?  What  letter  of  that 
instrument  enables  congress  to  fix  any  ab¬ 
solute  time  of  service?  There  is  none. 
The  legal  call  is  to  repel  invasion.  It 
canies  with  it  its  own  limitation.  The 
obligation  to  serve  lasts  so  long  as  the 

PARTICULAR  INVASION  FOR  WHICH  THE  SER¬ 
VICE  IS  REQUIRED  EXISTS.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  act  of  1 795,  before  alluded 
to,  contains  no  provision  how  long  the 
militia  called  forth  to  serve  in  the  cases 
stated  in  the  constitution  shall  serve  ; 
it  leaves  it  in  this  respect  as  it  ought  to  be 
left,  to  the  INTRINSIC  limitation  of  the 
granting  clause.  But  it  ordains  that  they  j 
SHALL  not  be  required  to  serve  more  than 
three  months  in  any  one  year;  thereby 
guarding  and  protecting  this  essential  qua¬ 
lify  of  militia  service.  This  is  a  correct 


exposition  of  the  limited  constitutional 
grant. 

4Mie  words  of  that  charter  carried  with 
them  the  intended  limitation,  and  therefore 
it  was  unnecessary  to  insert  another.  But 
as  it  might  so  happen  that  invasion  or  one 
of  the  other  exigencies  might  endure  longer 
than  a  militia-man  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
serve,  care  was  taken  that  they  should  not 
on  any  pretence  be  required  to  serve  more 
THAN  three  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

There  appears  to  me  to  exist  no  right  to 
fix  the  time  of  service  but  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  d  y  beyond  which  they 

SHALL  NOT  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SERVE.  Thc 

period  of  service  which  the  government 
may  rightfully  demand  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  exigency 
out  of  which  the  right  to  call  them  forth 
may  arise.  If  the  call  is  to  enforce  the 
laws,  the  right  to  service  ceases  when  the 
empire  of  the  laws  is  restornl.  If  to  sup- 
I  press  insurrections ;  w  hen  the  insurgents  arc 
quelled.  If  to  repel  invasion  ;  when  the  in¬ 
vader  is  driven  back.  If  prudence — if  rea¬ 
sons  of  state,  or  alleged  necessity  require  a 
longer  period  of  service,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Mate  legislatures.  The  stale 
governments  are  absolute  except  where  they 
are  controlled  by  their  ow'n  constitutions. 
They  may  safely  be  trusted— -they  would 
co-operate  with  the  government  in  all  ne. 
cessary  measures  of  defence  as  long  as  that 
government  resnected  their  rights  and  per¬ 
formed  its  relative  duties. 

The  next  characteristic  privilege  of  the 
militia  is  to  be  taken  from  places  conti¬ 
guous  to  that  where  the  service  is  re¬ 
quired— and  how  is  this  to  be  secured? 
There  is  but  one  methoil  of  effecting  it^ 
adhere  to  the  constitution— construe  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  words  and  plain  intent— HJon- 
sider  the  power  of  congress  as  a  limited  au¬ 
thority — ^confine  the  pow^er  of  congress  to 
call  forth  the  militia  to  the  enumerated 
cases-^o  this,  and  this  important  privilege 
is  secured.  These  are"^  all  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency.  If  the  militia  cannot  be  called  forth 
until  the  emergency  exists,  then  they  must 
necessarily  he  taken  from  the  contiguous 
neighbourhoods  or  states.  But,  as  I  have 
liefore  stated,  this  hill  contains  no  provision 
that  the  militia  shall  not  be  called  into  ac¬ 
tual  service  until  the  exigencies  occur;  nor 
that  they  shall  be  called  fn>m  the  adjacent 
parts  or  neighbouring  states— but  they  *nre 
left  in  these  imuortant  respects  altogether 
in  thc  power  of  the  president.  The  rules 
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OF  MARTIAL  LAW  wilt  oUtg^  them  to  obey,  right  They  should  be  ordered  outfor  shoilt 
They  may  be  marched  from  Maine  to  Lou-  periods,  and  be  often  relieved  during  A 
Isiana.  There  is  no  limitation  in  regard  to  campaign,  so  that  no  one  class  should  be 
the  place  where  the  service  is  to  be  per-  compelled  to  serve  for  a  longer  time  than 
formed.  In  the  bill,  as  it  came  to  us,  there  its  equal  tour  of  duty  may  demand.  Let  it 
was  a  section  restraining  the  right  of  service  not  be  urgeti  that  so  short  a  service  will 
to  the  state  from  whence  the  militia  came,  prevent  their  improvement  in  the  militai^ 
or  to  the  next  adjoining,  but  this  we  have  art.  The  error  is,  in  requiring  of  the  mili'* 
aricken  out — thereby  declaring  our  opinions  tia  a  service  to  which  they  are  incompetenL 
to  be,  that  the  power  is  unlimited  in  this  and  for  which  they  were  never  designeck^ 
particular!  and  that  they  may  rightfully  'L'he  militia  were  not  intended  and  should 
be  sent  any  where.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  never  be  relied  on  to  6ght  pitched  battM 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  defending  the  with  a  disciplined  foe.  They  are  only  cal- 
frontiers,  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  may  be  culated  to  serve  as  an  irregular  auxiliary 
marched  to  Detroit  or  to  Maine— acting  on  force,  to  harass  and  distress  the  enemy,  upon 
the  favourite  maxim  of  the  administration,  a  sudden  onset.  The  sooner  they  are  brought 
that  the  I  ^nited  States  must  be  defended  in  into  action  after  they  leave  their  homes  the 
Canada — that  the  invasion  of  that  country  better.  They  must  have  men  to  command 
is  a  measure  purely  defensive,  these  troops  them  and  be  employed  in  a  service  suited 
may  be  ordered  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  to  their  nature  and  genius.  In  a  service 
And  if  they  refuse  to  pass  the  frontiers  they  adapted  to  them  they  will  render  essential 
are  called  forth  to  defend,  they  may  be  shot  aid.  Thus  employed  they  dare  to  fol- 
as  mutineers.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purjiose  low  wherever  their  officers  dare  ta 
to  say  that  the  president  will  exercise  a  lead.  In  a  c<unp  they  will  learn  little  that 
'  sound  discretion,  and  will  not  order  these  is  good ;  there  perhaps  you  may  disciplioE 
men  to  serve  at  a  great  distance  from  their  select  corps  composed  of  the  flowrer  of  your 
homes.  If  the  constitution  has  not  8ub>  youth,  but  the  militia  masse  will  learn  little 
jected  the  militia  to  the  discretion  of  the  else  than  bad  habits,  and  to  become  disgust- 
president,  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  do  so  by  law.  ed  with  your  service.  Let  us,  then,  abandon  ' 
What  a  freeman  may  claim  as  an  undoubted  the  vain  expectation  of  compelling  the  mi- 
right,  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  re-  litia  to  do  the  duty  and  supply  the  place  of 
•eive  as  a  favour.  regulars.  Let  us  respect  their  rights,  and 

This  bill  also  destroys  the  great  principle  they  will  be  most  useful.  If  we  trample 
of  rotation — by  which  I  mean  the  impor-  their  privileges  under  foot,  they  will  be  less 
tant  privilege  of  every  freeman,  not  to  be  dangerous  to  their  enemy  than  to  their  op- 
subject  to  military  service,  but  in  a  just  pressors. 

proportion  of  time  with  other  freemen  of  his  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
vicinage.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  act  of  1 795,  all  these  essential  characteris- 
important  privilege.  The  militia  consists  tics  of  the  militia  force  are  preserved.  That 
of  all  the  people — the  entire  male  popula-  act  provides  that  they  shall  be  called  from 
tion.  They  have  their  rights  not  only  as  the  |>arts  most  contiguous  to  the  place  of 
between  them  and  the  government,  but  as  danger.  That  they  shall  not  serve  more 
between  each  man  and  the  residue.  All  than  three  months  in  any  one  year;  and 
cannot  he  called  forth  at  a  time,  or  the  each  man  only  in  due  rotation  with  every 
country  would  become  a  desert.  Hence  the  other  able  bodied  man  of  the  battalion  to 

•  right  of  each  man  is,  that  he  shall  only  be  which  he  belongs.  This  act  is  entitled,  as 
called  into  actual  service  in  just  rotation  I  before  remarked,  to  the  most  profound 

•  with  all  others.  To  declare  by  law  that  respect,  as  a  correct  exposition  of  the  con- 
one  class  shall  absolutely  serve  for  one,  two,  stitutional  powers  of  the  federal  government 

.  or  ten  years,  is  entirely  unjust  and  illegal,  over  the  militia  of  the  states — not  only  be- 
Substantially  it  makes  them  regular  soldiers,  cause  it  was  enacted  while  Washington  was 
Suppose  the  war  should  terminate  with  the  president  and  Hamilton  his  counsellor,  hut 
yeai^— then  one  class  will  have  borne  the  from  other  circumstances.  It  is  a  revise® 
whole  bprden.  No  such  injustice  takes  law — a  former  act,  passed  in  1792,  had  beem 
place  if  we  use  them  as  militia  ought  to  he  found  defective.  It  was  enacted  at  a  time 
^ed»  If  we  require  their  services  accord-  when  the  government  would  naturally  he 
mg  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  force,  and  disnosed  to  execute  all  the  authority  vested 
«i  the  rules  of  justice  require,  all  wUl  be  ia  it,  dh*ectly  after  the  fermidaWe  jesuree: 
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lion  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylva-  militia  soldiers,  if  they  are  to  perform  thU 
Ilia  was  crusheil,  and  when  foreign  war  had  cruel  service. 

been  recently  expecteil.  It  is  a  precedent  And  why  are  they  to  be  thus  imposed 
well  worthy  to  he  followed— hut  of  lateyears  upon  ?  Will  it  be  answered  that  it  is  to  save 
its  principles  have  been  disregarded.  The  I  the  country  ?  There  is  no  necessity,  sir,  to 
time  of  service  has  been  doubled,  by  acts ;  gave  the  country  by  such  means.  Thepeo- 
alreudy  passed.  Now  we  are  to  quadruple  pie  do  not  require  us — they  will  not  permit 
it.  We  have  rejected  or^  disregarded  its  us,  thus  to  save  them.  W hat  consolation 
other  wholesome  provisions  and  restraints;  will  it  he  to  them  to  be  saved  at  such  a 
and  boldly  demand  an  entire  authority  and  price  ?  If  this  war  continue,  as  it  probably 
control  over  the  male  population  of  the  will,  another  year,  100,000  more  must  he 
country.  provided.  The  whole  country  may  be  im- 

But,  Mr*  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  to  me  poverished  and.  ruined.  We  ought  to  re- 
that  this  bill  not  only  destroys  the  charac-j  member  that  we  are  legislating  for  Ameri- 
terislic  principles  of  the  militia  force,  but,  can  freemen.  We  may  assure  ourselves, 
that  it  prostrates  at  once  the  most  import- j  that  our  countrymen  |K>ssess  this  honourable 
ant  personal  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  also  trait  of  character,  that  whilst  they  w  ill  be 
ot  our  state  governments.  ever  ready  to  submit  to  us  if  w  e  are  in  the 

This  bill  will  deprive  all  the  citizens i  ru-ht,  they  will  be  equally  on  the  alert  to 
who  shall  fall  under  the  drafts,  of  their  dear-  resist,  if  w  e  are  in  the  wrong. 
est  personal  rights.  You  force  them  against  This  bill  also  attacks  the  rights  and  sove- 
their  will,  to  be  soldiers  for  a  w  hole  y  ear,  reignty  of  the  state  governments.  Congress 
You  drag  them  from  their  wives,  their  chib  j  is  about  to  usurp  their  undoiibteil  rights;  to 
dren,  their  occupations,  their  professions '  take  from  them  their  militia.  By  this 
and  trades.  You  consign  them  to  the  camp,  |  hill  w  e  iiroclaira  that  we  w  ill  have  their 
and  to  the  hardships  and  toils  of  a  common,  men — as  many  as  we  please — when  and 
soldier.  You  ruin  them.  Take  the  farmer  w  here,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  w  e  see 
from  his  plough — the  tradesman  from  his  tit,  and  for  any  service  we  see  proper.  Uo 
shop-r-the  labourer  from  his  employment,  gentlemen  of  the  majority  seriously  believe 
and  w  hat  but  ruin  can  await  men  of  mode-  that  the  people  and  the  state  governments 
rate  means  and  large  families,  depending  will  submit  to  this  claim  ?  Do  they  believe 
upon  daily  industry  for  maintenance  and  that  all  the  states  of  this  union  will  submit 
support?  When  they  return,  at  the  close  to  this  usurpation  ?  Have  you  attended  to 
of  the  year,  they  will  find  their  farms  un-  the  solemn  and  almost  unanimous  declara- 
'productive  and  in  ruins — their  customers  tion  and  protestation  of  the  legislature  of 
gone — their  business  passed  into  other  Connecticut?.  Have  you  examined  the 
hands,  and  their  families  in  want.  What  cloud  arising  in  the  east  ?  Do  you  yet  per- 
will  become  of  men  with  small  means,  de-  ceive  that  it  is  black, alarming,  portentous? 
pendent  upon  daily  and  steady  exertion  ?  Do  you  wish  to  put  a  match  to  it,  and  to 
What  will  become  of  tenants  who  cultivate  plunge  the  country  into  discord  and  civil 
the  lands  of  other  men?  Of  the  mechanic  war?  And  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand  ? 
or  labourers  on  whom  this  lot  may  fall?  No,  you  do  not — you  cannot  mean  to  bring 
They  will,  1  repeat  it,  be  ruined.  Besides  about  such  ills ;  you  must  see  the  necessi- 
— whilst  we  thus  injure  and  destroy  their  ty  of  union  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
families,  we  at  the  same  time  make  slaves  I  speak  not  in  the  language  of  menace, 
of  them.  W e  deprive  them  for  a  year,  of  But  let  me  entreat  you  to  desist  from  this 
the  inestimable  right  of  civil  liberty.  We  course  of  measures.  Give  up,  1  entreat 
place  them  under  martial  law' — expose  them  you,  all  the  harsh  features  of  this  bill.  In¬ 
to  military  tribunals — to  ignominious  pu-  deed  you  want  no  new  act.  The  existing 
nishment — perhaps  to  death  itself,  for  assert-  law  s  are  sufficient  for  all  fair  purposes.  Give 
ing,  what  they  believe,  to  he  their  unalien-  up  also,  I  conjure  you  by  the  best  interests 
able  right.  You  make  them  slaves  to  their  of  our  common  country — give  up  all  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  will  he  their  inferi-  other  acts  you  contemplate  for  raising  ar- 
ors  in  worth  and  standing  in  society — per-  mies  by  compulsion.  Rely  upon  it,  the 
haps  to  beardless  boys,  who  have  never  been  people  will  not  support  you  in  such  mea- 
taught  themselves  to  obey,  are  sure  to  be  in-  sures.  Let  me  again  ask  you,  as  practical 
solent  and  overhearing  in  command.  men,  do  you  seriously  believe  that  every 

Such  will  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  .  your  state  of  this  union  will  rubmit  to  your  com- 
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pulBory  ‘gystem  ?  Siippoge  that  New  En¬ 
gland  refuses — to  what  a  condition  do  you 
reduce  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
which  may  be  disposed  to  submit !  Y ou  will 
either  invite  them,  by  their  interests  and 
feelings  to  ^oin  in  the  opposition,  or  you  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  burdens  to  which  the  others 
successfully  ot)ject.  Thus*  they  will  be 
punished  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion.  Be 
reassured,  by  me,  that  those  measures  are 
not  required  to  <lefend  the  country.  You 
have  no  right  to  defend  the  country  by  such 
means.  Such  a  defence  will  leave  it  uot 
worth  defending.  It  is  not  for  me  to  otTer 
any  advice  to  this  majority — but  listen  to 
me,  for  a  moment  longer;  hearken  to  my 
earnest  entreaty  ;  that  you  defend  the  coun¬ 
try  by  constitutional  means ;  by  such  means 
as  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 
which  will  command  public  confidence  and 
approbation — give  up,  I  again  may  say, 
these  cruel  plans  of  compulsory  service. 
Be  W'arned  in  season,  that  if  you  do  not, 
you  will  convulse  this  union  to  its  very 
centre.  Disguise  them  as  you  may,  the 
people  will  discover  the  entering  wedge  of 
conscription.  Let  your  defensive  efforts  he 
on  3^our  own  soil — a  few  w’ell  disciplined 
regiments,  properly  posted  and  command¬ 
ed,  aided  by  the  militia,  will  perform  won¬ 
ders.  Remember  that  recently  less  than 
1,500  men  have  foiled  and  driv' n  hack  with 
disgrace,  the  best  ap'pointed  and  most  nu¬ 
merous  arm}^  that  Britain  has  ever  had  in 
Canada.  Raise  armies  by  voluntary  en¬ 
listment  only.  Be  under  no  apprehension 
of  failure.  Emoloy  trusty  officers  in  the 
recruiting  service.  ‘Furnish  them  with  mo¬ 
ney  and  keep  them  constantly  supplied. — 
The  od’ers  you  hold  out  are  abundantly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  command  men — if  they  are  not, 
increase  them.  Encourage  volunteer  co**ns ; 
arrange  your  militia  under  the  existing 
laws ;  arm  them ;  but  call  them  not  from 
their  homes  until  they  are  wanted.  Re¬ 
spect  their  rights  and  interests.  Cultivate 
their  good  will,  by  attending  to  their  com¬ 
forts  and  w  ants.  Leave  them  to  their  own 
commanders.  Interfere  not  with  the  state 
governments  respecting  their  militia,  hut 
encourage  them  to  make  exertions  for  the 
common  defence.  Pass  an  act  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  nay  of  the  militia,  w  hich  mav  he 
advanced  by  the  states.  Pursue  a  consti¬ 
tutional  and  conciliatory  course,  and  you 
may  safely  rely  unon  the  strength,  valour, 
and  patriotism  of  the  people.  - 


treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  bettveen  the  Unu 
ted  States  of  '  Jmerica,  and  the  tribes  of  Indians 
called  the  ^yandotSt  Delawares^  Shawanocse^ 
Senecas  and  Miamies^  signed  at  Greenville, 
Jidy22.  1814. 

The  said  United  States  of  America,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison,  late  a  major  general  In 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  l^wis  Cass, 
governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  duly  authorized 
and  appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  said  tribes,  by  their  head  men,  chiefs 
and  warriors,  assembled  at  Greenville,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  have  agreed  to  the  following  arti¬ 
cles,  which  when  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  shall  be  binding  upon 
them  and  the  said  tribes. 

Article  1.  The  United  States  and  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Delawares,  Shawanoese  and  Senecas,  give 
peace  to  the  Miamie  nation  of  Indians  former¬ 
ly  designated  as  the  Miamie  Eel  River  and 
Weea  tribes ;  they  extend  this  indulgence  also 
to  the  bands  of  the  Piitawatimies,  which  adhere 
to  the  Grand  Sachem  Tobininipee,  and  the 
Chief  Onaxa,  to  the  Ottowas  of  Blanchards 
Creek, ‘who  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
Shawanoese  tribe,  and  to  such  of  the  said  tribe 
as  adhere  to  the  chief  called  the  Wing,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  and  to  the  Kickapoos, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chiefs  who  sign  this 
treaty. 

Article  II.  The  tribes  and  bands  abovemen- 
tioned,  engage  to  give  their  aid  to  the  United 
States  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  such  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  still  coit- 
tinfie  hostile  ;  and  to  make  no  peace  with  either 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  Ihe 
assistance  herein  stipulated  for,  is  to  consist  of 
such  a  nnmherof  their  warriors  from  each  tribe, 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of¬ 
ficer  having  his  authority  therefor,  may  require. 

Article  HI.  The  Wyandot  tribe,  and  the  Se¬ 
necas  of  Sandusky  ond  Stoney  Creek,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawanoese  tribes,  who  have  preserv¬ 
ed  their  fidelity  to  the  United  States  throughout 
the  war,  again  acknowledge  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  said  States,  and  of  no  other 
power  vrhatever  ;  and  agree  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  stipulated  for  in  the  for¬ 
mer  article,  and  to  make  no  peace  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  states. 

Article  IV.  In  the  event  of  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  condition  of  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  confirm  and  establish  all  the 
boundaries  between  their  lands  and  those  of  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanoese  andMiamies 
as  they  existed  previously  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 

December  21. 

Mr.  Barnet,  from  the  joint  cofnmitte  of  finance, 
reported  on  Monday  last  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  which  were  adopted  by  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives. 

Resolved  by  the  general  awembly  of  the  state 
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€>f  Ohio,  That  the  governor  be  reqiiested  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Uipted  States,  for  the  piispose  of  as¬ 
certaining  on  what  conditions  this  state  will  f)e 
permitted  to  assume  and  pay  her  proportion  of 
the  direct  tax  of  the  United  States,  to  be  as^ 
sessed  on  this  state,  for  the  year  1815— and  that 
he  use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
disbursing  the  whole  or  a  part  thereof  in  dis¬ 
charging  claims  against  the  United  States,  that 
BOW  exist,  or  may  hereafter  accrue,  in  favour  of 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  for. the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  legislature  to  assume  the  payment, 
without  being  required  to  make  any  immediate 
advance. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized 
and  requested,  in  case  the  United  States  will 
permit  the  disbursement  to  be  made  as  afore¬ 
said,  to  stipulate  on  the  part  of  this  state,  that 
they  will,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  next,  sa¬ 
tisfy  and  discharge,  claim^  in  favour  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  state,  who  may  be  authorized  by 
the  United  States  to  demand  payment  at  the 
treasury  of  this  state,  to  the  full  amount  that 
this  state  will  be  required  to  pay  by  assuming 
her  proportion  of  the  direct  tax. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to 
tHe  his  influence  to  obtain  an  arrangement,  by 
which  claims  due  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  for 
•friilitary  services  and  for  supplies  furnished  by 
them,  be  satisfied  in  preference  to  any  other  ■ 
description  of  creditors. 

[Thus  Ohio  leads  the  way,  in  adopting  the 
advice  recommended  to  the  states,  in  the  first 
resolve  of  the  Hartford  Convention]  E.  Post, 

“  I  WONDER  IF  IT  15  TRUE  !” 

PRACTICAL  ROMANCE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  dated 
Boston,  December  19. 

.  “  Have  you  heard  of  a  recent  romance  of 
real  life  that  occurred  iu  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York  ?  If  not,  I  will  protract  the  epistle,  long 
as  it  is,  as  tlie  narrative  may  serve,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  to  clear  your  brow  from  the  cloud 
of  politics.  All  officer  who  had  Reived  with 
credit  under  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  was  captured  by  an  American 
vessel  when  on  his  passage  home,  and  carried  to 
the  Havanna,  where  he  fell  ill  of  the  fever  incU, 
dent  to  the  climate,  and  during  his  sickness  was ! 
robbed  of  every  thing !  Not  only  his  money, 
but  all  bis  letters  and  papers  which  as  creden¬ 
tials  of  his  rank  and  character,  had  been  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  money— all  were  gone.  Sick  of  the 
place,  sick  In  mind  as  in  body,  he  prayed  an 
American  captain  of  a  privateer  bound  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  receive  him  on  board  as  an  act  of  chari¬ 
ty.  He  was  accordingly  landed  at  Boston — in 
a  situation  the  most  deplorable  that  can  be 
imagined  (that  of  guilt  only  excepted,)  a  stranger, 
ignorant  of  our  language,  languishing  under  dis¬ 
ease,  pennyless  and  friendless’  To  complete 
bis  chagrin,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  a  Diiteh  consul  in  the  town,  and  inform¬ 
ed  be  could  find  none  nearer  than  New-York. 


To  New-York  then  he  turned,  resolving  to  walk 
the  distance  and  beg  his  sustenance.— When 
about  half  his  task  was  performed,  be  fainted 
on  the  road,  and  was  discovered  by  a  gentleman 
and  lady  of  Boston,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
in  their  carriage,  and  who  had  the  humanity  to 
carry  him  to  the  nearest  tavern,  wait  his  resto¬ 
ration,  and  leave  money  with  the  host  to  support 
him,  until  his  strength  should  be  adequate  to 
proceed  on  his  way.  He  reached  the  city— • 
presented  himself  to  the  Dutch  consul,  and 
i  stated  himself  to  be  the  Baron — ,  (“  one  of 
I  those  names  nobody  can  speak  and  nobody  can 
spell.”)  The  consul  demanded  his  voucher — he 
had  none — related  their  loss — was  discredited 
and  dismissed,  with  an  injunction  never  to  renew 
the  imposture.  The  Dutch  merchants  Influenced 
by  their  consul,  raanifesti'd  similar  incredulity  ; 
and  all  hope  in  that  quarter  failing,  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  apply  to  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee 
house  to  employ  him  as  a  servant.  The  porter 
of  that  establishment  having  just  left,  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  received  in  that  capacity,  but  after  a 
little  time  his  strength  failed  and  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  inability,  but  told  that  in  some  of 
the  villages  he  might  possibly  gain  employment 
in  assisting  the  farmers.  On  his  way  to  the 
country  he  again  fainted  near  the  house  of  Miss 
W*********,  a  lady  of  respectability,  who  kept 
a  young  ladies’  academy.  She  observed  him, 
and  sent  her  servants  to  bring  him  in,  where 
the  prescription  of  cordials  was  attended  with 
the  usual  restorative  power,  and  finding  that  his 
debility  was  the  effect  of  hunger,  she  ordered 
provisions  to  be  set  before  him ;  but  on  his  re¬ 
questing  to  he  suffered  to  encroach  yet  further 
on  her  charity  and  be  allowed  a  night’s  lodging 
in  her  barn,-  —she  observed  to  him  he  must 
excuse  her  refusal - He  still  entreated,  how¬ 

ever,  and  she  at  length  reluctantly  yielded.  A 
few  days  passed — he  told  her  the  object  of  his 
coming  thither,  and  asked  to  be  employed  on  her 
gardens,  related  his  hisfory,  and  in  process  of 
time  (to  shorten  a  long  story)  she  married 
him  ! ! !  The  next  day  every  lady  but  one  took 
away  her  daughters,  and  all  New-York  was 
scandalized  at  Miss  W - ’s  marrying  a  ”  vaga¬ 
bond,**  an  “  impostor  /” - She  calmly  obser¬ 

ved,  SHE  was  satisfied  he  was  no  impostor,  and 
as  to  their  taking  their  children,  she  could  not 
have  retained  them  much  longer,  as  she  should 
embark  in  the  first  vessel  for  Holland  w  ith  her 
lord,  which  she  accordingly  did,  having  collected 
her  little  all,  to  pay  their  passage,  and  he  having 
put  his  title  over  the  door  of  his  state-room, 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  passengers. 
However,  merriment  and  credulity  had  their 
day,  but  the  day  was  over  the  moment  of  arri¬ 
ving  in  Holland.  The  prince  received  the  bartm 
with  open  arms,  and  the  baroness  has  written  to 
the  only  friend,  in  New-York,  who,  (says  the 
gentleman  narrator  who  was  present  at  the  te^ 
oeipt  of  the  letter,)  though  an  old  lady,  looked 
15  at  the  sight  of  it.  Such  is  the  denouement  as 
to  the  chief  characters  ;  of  Ihe  minor  dramatis 
personae.  The  New-York  ladies  look  vexed,, 
and  mynheer  consul  trembles  for  his  office.*^ 
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Wfom  the  Baton  Gazette, 

TO  TMB 

HON.  JOHN  UaVOOLPH, 

OF  JiOjtJ^OJfTF, 

hAtb ▲  member  or  comchess  from  the 
STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Dear  Sia^Your  printed  letter  of  the  15>h  ult. 
from  HiiUadeiptiia  duly  reached  me,  and  I  scarce* 
ly  need  tell  you,  that  1  have  read  ii  with  great 
interest  and  attention*  not  only  en  account  ot  the 
ipt  and  brilliant  iHustradonv,  from  which  it  could 
B' ;  well  have  been  exempt  ed,  as  comm  am  ca 

ling  the  views  and  anticipadons  of  a  statesman, 
Vuohas  so  long,  and  so  eluq'iently  sustained  kis 
elevated  post  in  tae  leg>slaU»a  councils  of  ihe  na* 
lion,  and  whose  keenness  of  percep^ijn,  and  vig¬ 
or  of  ini  elligr  nee*  mus  have  laid  pen  to  h;m,  a 
distinct  ak«d  correct  knowledge,  no.  onl%’  of  the 
puppets,  who  dance  upon  *he  stage,  bit  ot  the' 
Miasct^r  wires  th^»  mo'  e  them  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  ; —Neither  wan  his  attention  and  interest  di* 
imnished  b}  the  menaciag  and  unhappy  crisis  to 
which  <he  country  has  been  cons  antly  verging  for 
some  years  pasi,  and 'o  Winch  n  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  nor  bv  the  misapprehensions  with 
segard  to  New  Ragland  which  i-  contained  ;  and 
ftill  less  if  possible  were  those  impressi  ins  impair- 
td.  by  thti  glow  of  local  feeling,  in  my  rpinion,  a 
ptsrl  t  ithout  price,  with  which  that  letter  abound* 
td  ;  for  notwithstanding  >he  vapid  pbilan  hropy 
of  recent  times,  I  am  not  disposed  to  place  any 
great  relianoe*  on  the  intenseness  of  that  exotic 
Species  of  patriotism,  which,  cold  at  the  heart,  and 
fervent  at  the  eztremUies,  flourishes  only  when 
transplanted. 

Gf  die  union  of  the  states,  as  forming  one  coun* 
try,  and  one  government,  Itoo,  as  well  as  your- 
•elf  have  delighted  to  indulge  in  splendid  day 
droaitiB,  awd  to  gi!d  m*’ waking  visions  with  gor- 

feous  illusions  of  its  future  greamess  and  glory, — 
have  also  loved  to  anticipate,  that  availing  of  th» 
bounties,  and  if  it  were  proper  so  to  think,  the 
partialities  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  gpft,  and 
going  on  in  rapid  progression,  to  increase  in 
•trength,  in  numbers,  and  in  knowledge,  we  might 
Bt  BO  very  distant  period  rear  such  an  empire  as 
the  world  never  witnessed  ;  at  once  the  seat  of 
grail  and  arts,  impregnable  at  home  and  invincible 
bbtpad,  when  the  canvass  of  our  fleets  should 
whiten  eve^  ocean,  and  carry  with  it  a  pracdcal 
demonstrw  ion  of  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty, 
and  of  cultivated  intellect,  to  every  nook  and  cor- 
'  tier  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Speculations,  idle  as  these  have  cheered  tome 
l^aumv  moments  ol  the  life  of  a  humMe  individu¬ 
al,  And  afforded  him  a  consolation,  that  they  might 
possibly  be  realised  hy  the  country,  where  his  lot 
Whs  east,  even  if  they  should  not  occur,  until  the 
tood  of  oblivion  had  swept  away  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  his  existence  But  these  airy  phan¬ 
toms  of  the  imagination  have  now  passed  away,  1 
fear  forever,  while  clouds  and  thick  darkness  on¬ 
ly  rest  upon  the  prospect,  thev  have  left  behind 
them  I— and  if  it  should  still  be  the  will  of  the  Al- 
Btighty,  that  it  shsll  ever  be  our  destiny  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  it  will  probably  be  attained 
only  by  travelling  up  the  old  routtf  through  tGcags 
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of  civil  war,  revolution.  Wood  and  deipotUm 
from  wlucb  may  Ood  of  his  infinlie  mercy  shield 
us. 

The  causes,  which  have  produced  tbb  lainent- 
tble  change  and  declension,  alike  in  our  proape  i* 
ty  and  our  prospects,  and  the  means  of  prevenr 
tion  needful  to  arrest  their  future  baneful  progress 
are  themes  well  worthy  the  investig^lon  oi  the 
most  patriotic  and  intelligent  men  ot  our  country^ 
and  meriting  the  fnllest  regard,  and  moat  aiixiouf 
coDstderation,  tbt'  can  be  given  them  from  everg 
part  of  '  he  communiiy. 

borne  Ol  the  iormer  are  very  correctly  stated  m 
your  letter,  and  among  ibe  first  and  most  depb»rtf 
ble  (tor  11  s  effecis,  if  they  have  not  already,  will 
tou  soon  tuUy  justify  this  epithet,)  is  that  unhappy 
ignorance,  ^hich  exists  among  ibe  members  of 
his  grea*  famil  ybu^  resident  in  differetii  sec  lons 
utu,  niih  regard  to  ibe  o'ljects,  and  characters, 
and  qualities  of  each  other  This  Ignuraoce,  thg 
offspring  Of  nar«‘ow  prejudice  and  liliberality,  is 
now  continually  presenting  brim  full  the  chalicf 
ol  envy  and  haired,  where  it  sl»'*ttia  offer  nothing, 
bij(  the  cup  of  conciliaiion  and  confidence.  i| 
sprang  from  the  Utile  intercourse  and  less  koowl* 
edge,  which  the  people  ot  he  then  British  provr 
ince 8  possessed  ofeachoiber,  aatvcedcnily  ipt  ih# 
Aoierican  revolution,  and  instead  of  being  di&sl« 
pated  by  an  eien*  so '  honorable  to  thtm  all,  hsf 
been  cutrished,  and  perpetuated,  for  polaic4d  par* 
ty  purposes,  and  for  'be  priirootionof  the  sinliiter 
views,  and  ambitious  pr  >jects,  of  a  few  restless  and 
unprincipled  individuals,  until  be  present  period* 

In  consequence  of  this  most  deleterious  pystaiB, 
revulsion  has  taken  the  place  of  atiractton,  and 
calumny  is  fast  riveting  the  falsehoods  of  foil) 
the  Northern  Stales  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
general  impression  gives  to  Virginia,  the  at  tributes 
of  a  haughty,  imperious,  irritable,  profuse,  and 
overbearing  aristocracy,  regardless  of  Ita  means, 
so  long  as  it  secures  the  ac  ainmeni  of  its  ends-Hi* 
quail)  boastful  of  its  prowess  and  feeble  in  its  rt« 
sources— prenching  democracy  not  as  the  guide 
of  its  own  conduct,  but  as  the  curb  and  illusion, 
by  which  it  contrives  to  govern  ibat  of  m  hers  ■  fil* 
1^  with  Ideas  of  Its  own  local  importance,  amt 
;  considering  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  most  ea« 
peciklly  the  eastern  division  of  r,  as  tools  fitted  foe 
’  Its  service— as  dromedaries  to  bear  its  burden^ 

‘  but  utterly  destituie' of  any  right  to  questimi  iia 
^  supremacy,  or  even  to  revol*  from  the  abuse  of  ita 
'  atuhority.  This  is  the  picture  on  one  side  $  on  the 
other.  It  can  be  as  little  disputed,  that  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  the  eastern  character  in  the 
'  Southern  States,  is,  that  It  is  a  compound  of  by* 

‘  pocrisy  and  cunning— of  parsimony  and  avarice** 

‘  of  blustering  and  cowardice  I  advert  not  to  the 
‘  opinions  of  a  few  well-informed  honorable  mei^ 

'  but  to  the  mass  of  the  communiiy.  Seotlmente 
‘  highly  disgraceful  to  us  as  a  people,  and  drawn 
from  sources,  so  far  as  regards  New-Englaod,  e* 
qually  unjust  and  unfounded. 

These  impressions  In  one  division  of  the  UaioQ, 
have  probably  emanated,  from  the  almost  unintw* 

’  rupted,  and  disastrous  control,  with  the  exception 
‘  of  one  venerated  administration,  which  Virginia 
has  constantly  endeavored  since  the  sdop  ion  of 
'  the  FtdpnX  Constitution  tw  obum,  and  which  feg 
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the  l»8t  foarteen  yetrs  she  has  succeeded  to  exer¬ 
cise,  over  the  fortunes  of  the  country— from  the 
aptitude  and  frequency  among  her  citizens  of  re- 
'currlng  to  personal  rencontres  for  the  solution  of 
political  problems— from  the  occasional  operation 
of  her  local  jurisprudence  on  our  commercial  con¬ 
cerns— and  also  from  the  habits  of  some  of  her 
citizens,  aho  too  restless,  and  perhaps  too  little 
respected  to  remain  at  home,  have  left  nothing  be. 
hind  them  in  their  visits  abroad,  but  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  tlieir  profusion  and  dissipation,  of  their 
ostentatious  pretensions  and  violated  engagements 
—and  perhaps  also  this  estimation  may  have  been 
increased  from  the  conduct  of  some,.if  not  many 
of  those  young  men  from  the  south,  who  were  hi¬ 
therto  te  have  received  their  education  among  us, 
but  who  from  the  latitude  of  indulgence  granted 
them  in  their  early  years,  and  from  the  seductions 
of  a  mistaken,  and  too  exuberaat  pecuniary  al 
lowance  from  their  parents,  run  riot  at  our  uni¬ 
versities,  equally  lo  their  own  disadvantage  the 
injury  of  others,  and  alto  in  some  degree  to  the 
disrepute  of  the  place  of  their  nativity.  Rut  ex- 
nmples  of  this  latter  description  are,  I  am  bappv 
to  learn,  becoming  less  common,  and  I  should  do 
violence  to  my  owm  feelings,  did  I  not  with  plea¬ 
sure  acquaint  you,  that  your  highly  respectable 
and  estimable  nephew,  Mr.  Tudor  Randolph,  has 
been  a  most  honorable  exception  to  them  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimation  of  the  New- 
Bngiand  character  at  the  southward,  has  proba 
bly  arisen  from  an  observance  of  that  acuteness, 
which  is  the  off  spring  of  industry  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  when  occupied  on  petty  gains  and  small 
objects,  and  dependant  on  them  not  only  for  sue- 1 
cess  but  support ;  and  has  been  formed  from  the 
conduct  of  the  skippers  of  our  coasting  vessels, 
and  from  the  tin-ware  traders,  who  in  time  of 
peace  thread  every  bay  and  creek,  and  penetrate 
every  hut  and  hamlet  of  the  Southern  sta^e  for 
thei  disposal  of  those  trifling  domestic  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  the  secluded  situation  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  render  necessary  :  and  reversing  the  mathe¬ 
matical  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts,  and  substituting  in  lieu  of  it,  the  position, 
that  tha  smallest  fragment  Is  *o  form  the  prototyde 
of  a  great  and  diversified  whole,  the  deceptions 
and  slurs,  which  this  miserable  traffic  has  engen¬ 
dered,  have  l^en  tortuously  and  artfully  made  to 
receive  a  general  adaptation,  and  to  characterize 
the  entire  population  of  New  Bngland— A  deba¬ 
sing  misapplication  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
people,  which  can  admit  of  biit  one  palliation,  and 
that  is,  owing  to  causes  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  may  possi¬ 
bly  sometimes  have  observed,  the  dispositions 
and  the  talents  of  skippers  and  hucksters  in  ope¬ 
ration,  in  stations,  far  more  exalted  than  the  tin- 
carts  and  the  shi^llops. 

By  a  like  distortion  pf  prejudice,  our  habits  af 
method— of  honorable  frugality,  disdaining  indul- 
gencies  at  the  expense  of  others— of  personal  reli- 

*  Tbit  amiable  young  man,,  after  having  pass¬ 
ed  three  years  at  Cambridge,  acquired  the  esteem 
of  his  instructors— add  become  among  the  ffrst,  if 
pot  the  very  first  scholar  in  his  class,  has  recently 
rptorned  home,  suffering  under  a  pulmonary  com- 
for  rccoveiy  pf  h^ 


ance  and  independence— have  been  misconstrued 
into  meanness  and  avarice — and  our  regular  and 
devotional  religious  observances  been  stigmatised 
as  acts  of  imposition  and  hypocrisy.  The  latter 
imputation  by  no  means  an  unnatural  one  in  those, 
who  have  been  taught  by  the  object  of  their  ado¬ 
ration— the  Jaggernaut  of  their  idolatry— the 
Grand  Lama  of  their  religious  and  phliiical  faith, 
that  to  them  it  made  no  odds,  and  that  it  would 
neither  pick  their  pockets,  nor  break  their  legs, 
whether  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  twenty 
Gods,  or  of  no  God. 

These  are  some  of  the  sentiments  with  regard  to 
each  other,  which  unhappily  exist  between  large 
portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  union— all  of  them  offensive,  and  many  of 
them  mistaken  and  unfounded,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue,  and  mest  especially  when  adopted 
&  acted  on  aa  a  system  by  the  government,  it  must 
be  impossible,  that  any  of  the  high  toned  feeltsgs  of 
the  heart,  which  beat  in  unison  with  sent imeais  of 
patriotism  and  a  common  interest,  can  be  touch¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  produce  that  spirit  of  confidence  and 
affection,  and  those  united  efforts,  which  bottom¬ 
ed  on  correct  principles,  and  an  equality  of  rights, 
are  still  alone  wanting  to  make  us  a  great,  and 
once  again  1  trust,  a  happy  people— and  perhaps 
yeur  hope  of  yet  witnessing  so  desirable  an  event 
may  be  strengthened,  when  I  acquaint  you,  that 
notwithstanding  the  impression  before  mentioned, 
there  are  many  of  our  best  informed  and  respec¬ 
table  men,  who  are  disposed  to  do  ample  justice 
to  the  estimable  and  honorable  traits  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  character— and  who  duly  appreciate  the 
frankness,  generosity,  courtesy,  chivalric  sense 
of  honor,  and  lettered  intelligence  of  some,  per¬ 
haps  many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ancient  domion  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  know  and  duly  estimate,  the  hardi¬ 
hood,  industry,  integrity,  general  knowledge,  un- 
quenchible  love  of  liberty,  disciplined  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  legitimnte  ordinances  of  government, 
adroitness  in  arms,  and  bravery  in  the  use  of  them, 
which  are  the  prominent  and  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  great  body,  ol  the  cool-headed, 
clear-sighted,  well-instructed,  independent  yeo¬ 
man)  f  of  New-Bngland ;  its  pride  and  securi¬ 
ty  A  class  of  citizens  as  1  believe  superior  to  any 
similar  body  of  men  in  the  universe,  and  many  of 
whom  in  all  tlie  qualities  that.dignify  the  man,  or 
constitute  his  excellencies  in  the  various  relations 
of  the  patriot,  the  magistrate,  the  citizen,  or  the 
soldier,  are  not  inferior  to  any  men  of  any  grade, 
in  any  country,  and  forming  a  political  communi¬ 
ty  capable  of  almost  unlimited  effort  •-jealous  of 
its  just  rights — patient  and  slow  to  wrath— but 
powerful  in  its  angler  when  roused,  as  every  page 
of  its  history  could  verify. 

Such  a  people  so  gifted,  and  so  formed  by  de* 
scent,  climate  and  education,  and  supported  by  ir- 
radicable  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
imhihed  with  their  mothers  milk,  and  cherished 
in  every  stage  of  (heir  exisjtence,  may  be  put  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  the  empire— it  may  be  attempted 
systematically  to  debase  and  to  make  them 

f  By  this  term  I  at  present  mean  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the 
^Dglsad  states. 
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•  **  A  Qxed-fiLure  for  the  hand  of  scorn  ttory,  of  decUmatkm,  or  even  of  vcrbUgf*— you 

“  To  point  Tiis  slow  unmoTiog  finger  at**—  know  that  some  of  them  conld  not  write  half  • 

They  may  be  debarred  all  actual  weight  or  influ-  dozen  lines  of  English  without  oriliographtcal  mi^ 
ence  in  the  councils  of  their  nation —they  may  be  takes  that  would  disgrace  a  school  boy  /  how  is  it 
impoverished— they  may  suffer  long  and  severe-  possible  then  that  such  men  as  these  should  have* 
ly— may  be  plunged  to  disastrous  foreign  wars—  or  be  supposed  to  have  any  eitensive  personal  in- 
may  be  goaded  into  still  more  destructive  do-  fluence,  except  what  might  be  denved  from 
meat ic  dissensions.  All  this  I  say  may  happen,  extrinsic  and  adventitious  causes  I  who  has  drag* 
because  something  very  much  like  it  has  already  ged  these  men  from  the  recesses  of  thrir  obscurity 
happened,  and  they  might  also  possibly  under  an  —who  has  elevated  them  to  stations  which  in  the 
^nvfewhelming  force  be  extirpated— But  rav  dear  wildest  vagaries  of  a  drunken  delirium  they  would 
air,  under  any  imaginable  combination  of  given  not  else  have  dared  to  dream  of  f — Who  has 
circumstances  ^uch  a  people  never  can,  while  they  **  drug*d  them**  as  with  opiates,  by  shawering  the 
bear  in  rememberance  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  gpfts  of  the  government  down  among  them^ibeir 
ancestors  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  affliction—  sons,  their  nephews,  their  cousins,  their  runners 
dwindle  into  insigniflcance,**  or  excruciate  un-  and  dependants,  and  shewn  to  others  the  road 
der  *•  a  nominical  independence,**  not  ••  the  preca*  which  might  reach  the  same  objects  ?  Who  has 
rious,’*  but  the  actual,  always  pressing,  evergpd-  taught  the  secret  to  the  multitude*  that  neither 
ling  curse  of  those  who  feel  its  presence,  and  acquirements,  nor  character,  nor  ability  are 
Writhe  under  its  tortures.  in  any  degree  necessary  to  politk^  advance- 

The  aspect  of  the  present  period,  if  any  were  ment,  or  pecuniary  emolui^nt,  if  their  absence 
necessary,  would  furnish  the  best  comment  on  be  supplied  by  a  stibservicnce  that  heeds  no  acru- 
this  text — for  our  privations,  tho*  in  many  instan*  pies,  and  a  devotion  that  boggles  at  no  sacrifloca  i 
ces  severe,  are  yet  especially  in  the  country*  tri-  Who  is  it  that  placed  the  stile* to  in  the  hands  of 
fling— absolutely  nothing  compared  with  the  suf*  the  political  Bravos,  to  be  used,  noi  as  in  l»aly,  a* 
ferings  that  many  nations  have  quietly  endured,  gainst  an  object  of  perfect  ignorance  and  indif- 
and  kissed  the  hand  that  chastened  them — it  is  ference,  but  against  the  parent  that  gave  them 
not  then  the  degree  of  positive  misery  we  have  birth,  against  the  bosom  of  their  country  Again 
list ained,  but  the  apprehension  of  the  ill  to  come  then  virtually  considered,  upon  my  conscience^  I 
the  “  insignificant*  subservience,  the  ”  nominal  in  should  answer  ;  your  awn  Virginia  air,  hath  done 
dependence**  of  I  he  future  that  begins  to  stir  up  all  this 

all  the  nsan  within  us  in  New-England  But  on  I  refer  to  her  always  with  the  same  discrimina- 
this  topic,  l  dare  not  trust  my  pen  or  my  feelings,  tion  you  have  adopi^  with  regard  to  N.  Ei^aiid* 
we  b^h  of  us  have,  I  hope  the  same  general  and  and  as  considering  the  state  ident  fled  with  its 
individual  wishes  with  regard  to  it— we  both  de-  leading  men,  and  the  influence  of  those  leading 
precate  a  severance  from  the  union,  and  should  men  as  paramount  over  the  southern  and  wesiera 
rejoice  in  its  restoration  to  that  degree  of  prospe-  divisions  of  our  country. 

rity  which  would  secure  in  the  same  measure,  Vou  remind  me  of  the  aversion  of  Virginia  from 

the  rights  and  interests  of  every  member  of  the  entering  ’he  league  by  an  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Repubhc’;  on  any  other  less  equal  terms,  I  know  Constitution  of  the  warning  voice  ofher  ablest  and 
of  no  roan  in  the  cororounky  who  would  more  hon-  soundest  statesmen  against  its  acceptance,  as  re- 
orably,  or  indignantly  for  himself,  or  posterity  pugnant  to  your  Judgment,  and  fraught  with  dan- 
spurn  all  connexion  with  it,  than  vourself — And  ger  to  your  libert  ies,  and  also  state  the  magnanim- 
If  you  do  not  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ifyof  Virginia,  as  evidenced  by  her  session  of 
high>principled  New.England  men,  on  this  point,  large  tracts  of  territory  to  the  Union,  and  to  other 
when  distinctly  understood,  and  considered  by  states  in  her  vicinity  ;  and  then  remark, you  know 
them,  would  both  think  and  act  wi*h  vou,  and  a*  not  what  part  ofher  wild  lands.  Matsachusetta 
bide  the  alternative,  you  are  less  well  informed  of  has  ever  surrendered — Reversing  the  order  of  an 
the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  answer  to  these  remarks,  I  will  acquaint  you,  that 
part  of  the  country,  than  1  am  willing  to  believe  ofher  wild  lands  Maaaachuseits  has  ceded  or  grjmt- 
you  to  be  '  ed  nothing,  except  for  the  encouragement  of  piety 

You  very  justly  observe,  that  there  is  a  tiniver-  and  literature,  for  which  purposes  she  has  done  it 
sal  proneness  in  mankmd,  to  throw  the  blame  of  to  an  extent  unexampled,  with  the  exception  of 
their  suffering  on  any  one  but  themselves** — \nd  Connecticut,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and 
rtien  significantly  ask,  “  if  you  elected  the  jaco-  with  the  same  honorable  exception,  to  an  amount 
bins  whom  we  8cn»  to  congress,  or  those  delega-  as  I  believe,  beyond  that  of  all  the  other  sates  put 
tioas  who  have  vied  with  their  associates  from  oth-  together — To  those  lands  no  collision  of  mtercst, 
er  quarters  of  the  Union  in  support  of  the  men  nor  conflicting  titles  existed.  Situated  at  one  ex- 
and  the  measures  that  have  led  to  our  present  suf-  tremity  of  the  Uuite.d  States*  and  in  a  rigoro  •§  cU- 
feritig  and  humiliated  condition,  and  who  have  mate,  they  offered  no  lure  either  to  the  idle  or  the 
aptwred  on  the  more  moderate  men  from  Virginia,  mercenary —they  could  alone  become  gradually 
to  excesses  which  they  reluctantly  gave  into  at  the  settled  by  the  expansion  of  a  hardy,  bu*  compara- 
time,  and  which  they  have  since  been  ashamed  tively  poor  and  scattered  population  ;  and  to  ef- 
of  ?*•  I  answer  yes— such  is  the  constitution  of  fecMhis  object  in  as  rapid  a  dagre*  ascircumstan* 
human  nature,  that  in  every  political  community  ces  would  admU,  Massachusetts  has  always  ofter- 
baie  and  treacherotis  materials  may  be  found  in  ed  eve  y  facility  and  accommodatton— nor  has  it 
abuadance--yo«i  know  from  personal  observation  been  with  a  view  to  lv*r  individual  imoortance  and 
the  men  to  whom  you  refer — v  ou  know  tha»  most  advantaere,  that  she  haskeot  the  territory  to  which 
of  them,  neither  had  at  command  the  power  of  ar-  you  refer  attached  to  her— for  her  history  aflbidn 
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the  only  insttnee  perhaps  on  record,  and  one  that 
does  equal  honor  to  the  governors  and  the  govern 
ed,  that  of  a  parent  state  offering  deliberately  and 
cheerfully,  to  the  la'*ger  and  detached  territorial 
part  of  its  domain,  the  election  of  peaceably  wiih> 
drawing  from  its  allegiance,  and  establishing  its 
independence  on  iis  own  terms ;  and  that  offer  being 
declined 

Had  you  have  asked,  what  eontributiom  Massa 
ehusettg  had  made  towards  our  exiaience  as  a  ns 
tion,  and  for  the  support  and  glorv  of  ttie  r.oun 
trv  ?  I  would  have  referred  vour  well  stored  re¬ 
collection  to  the  annals  of  the  origin,  the  proseru 
tio’.,  and  termination  of  »he  Revolutionary  war — 
gnd  (o  the  blood  and  treastire  the  has  ever,  in 
ondtie  and  disproportionate  degree,  bo  h  before 
•ubsequenlly  to  tbe  declaration  of ’76,  prof  seK 
lavished  for  their  attainment  I  would  refer  *01. 
to  the  revenue  she  has  furnished  to  the  Genern 
Government,  compared  with  many  of  the  o’.hvs 
states  united,  wi;h  v  hom  she  had  scarcely  any  m 
torcourse,  and  who  of  onsequence  could  not  have 
^come  the  consumers  of  her  imports,  or  the  p.tr 
licipators  with  her  in  the  oa'  men^  of  that  revenue 
And  if  it  were  needful  to  descend  to  present  timt « 
and  even  to  the  ungrateful  contest  in  which  she  is 
bow  engaged  in  opposition  to  her  wishes  or  her  in¬ 
terests  :  1  would  refer  you  to  the  brilliant  exploits  I 
sf  the  Navy— most  of  he  hearts  of  Oak. of  wh  cf 
^e  furnished  — 1  would  also  point  your  re  mem 
brance  to  he  battle  sf  Tippecannoe,  whefi, 
a  handful  of  Yankees  (clarum  et  honorabile  no 
men)  saved  a  host  of  militia  from  destruction  ;  ot 
I  would  direct ) our  attention  to  the  brigade  ol 
your  gallant  and  justly  celebrated  fellow  citizen 
General  Scott,  principally  if  not  exclusively  raised 
Hi  New  EngUndt  who  have  planted  the  firs*  and 
most  verdaat  laurel  in  the  military  rctiown  of  our 
Cuuntr\  men  since  the  commencement  of  the  wa' 
and  whose  intrepidity,  while  rushing  into  the 
mouths  ofabai 'erv  of  cannon  which  *hev  success- 
fully  carri  d,  hss  been  eulogised  above  all  praise, 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  tbe  British  Generali,  wlit> 
declared  it  to  be  'he  conduct,  not  of  soldiers,  bn 
of  madmen  !— htii  I  quit  this  topic  with  readinee- 
— of  comparis:>nsl  am  not  desirous,  and  of  adula-^ 
tion  or  even  commendation  of  this  description,  I 
am  sick  even  to  loathing  I  am  willing  on  all  oc* 
Casio: ks,  tha»  the  actions  of  New«EngTand  men  a 
lone,  should  be  »he  H**rald  of  their  merits. 

Of 'h^  conduct  of  Virginia  in  the  cession  she  has 
mtde  d' distant  pant  of  her  terri'orv,  principall 
to  he  younger  branches  of  her  own  familv,  I  ca^ 
make  no  comment  that  would  not  equalh  redound 
to  he.  credi*  of  her  policy,  and  her  liberalit*  — Bu 
gt'  e  me  leave  to  ask  you  in  turn,  what  has  she  lot 
bv  ir  1  or  rather  what  ha<  she  not  gained  ?  cer 
Cainly  every  thing  the  co  dd  desire — has  she  alien 
sted  Uiese  new  States  ?  So  far  from  it  they  arr 
most  clossly  united  to  her.  Do  they  ever  on  po¬ 
litical  questions  of  moment  recede  from  her,  or 
are  tbev  as  constant  in  their  adherance  to  their 
Magna  Mater,  ai  the  needle  to  the  pole  1  Tour 
own  candor  will  resolve  all  these  quesriont  What 
then  has  been  the  effect  of  these  maarnanimoss 
cessions,  on  good  old  Virginia  1  She  hat  lost  tht 
expense  of  ^bree  or  four  State  orgptnizations,  doub 
Ihd  her  numercUl  representatioQ  in  the  House  of 


Representatives,  and  trebled  it  in  the  Slesate  of  the 
United  States— a  result  certainly  calling  lor  no 
peculiar  sentiments  of  commiseration  from  ns# 
who  have  kept  in  our  possession,  bu.  nOv  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  fault  of  our  own,  a  widely  extended, 
hinly  settled,  and  almost  wholly  unrepresented 
par*,  of  our  territory. 

Prom  the  repugnance  of  the  soundest  and  ablest 
•f  the  stsiesmcn  of  Virginia  to  enter  the  p^e^cnt 
ininnand  accept  the  Con8liiution--a8  to  use  s 
ommon  adage,  misery  loves  cempany,  I  confess 
•u  voii  I  derive  a  consolation  ;  it  offers  some  excuse 
fop  'he  want  of  prescience,  and  undue  but  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  of  our  own  leading  puliicians  of 
>har  dny,  in  ferven  ly  advocating,  and  ailopting  it, 
vith  all  its  imD>^rfeclion8  on  us  head.  Bi»ih  d  tpo- 
<*  ^ious  of  mind  however,!  am  aware,  springing 
snme  of  the  most  obvious  and  governing, 
howgh  opposi'e  principles  of  ’he  tuimKO  heart, 
'♦lit  doing,  alike  on  the  one  8=de,and  the  other,  ve¬ 
ry  little  credit  to  the  sound  refiertien,  or  prospect, 
ve  vi^ws  of  (he  parties  influenced  by  them  ;  i^nd 
discovering  10  my  view  an  uniertuna^e  disregard 
o*  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in* 
e*  itable  operation  of  one  ot  the  most  certain  ot  all 
huntinn  proce'ises 

The  one  nar  y  '*  pleased  with  a  rattle,  and  tick¬ 
led  with  a  8  raw,*’— in  possession  of  abnet  author* 
i  y,  (for  though  ‘he  benevolence  ot  Providence  of 
Providence  at  ?he  commencement  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  us  a  Washington  for  iis  head,  i  s  pow« 
*r  was  essentially  vested  in  the  northern  and  mid* 
die  slates)  shut  its  eyes  most  obstiiia  ely  to  the 
certainty  of  i's  passing  away  from  them ^  forever  ; 
while  the  other,  moni fled  by  even  a  temporary 
eclip«e  ofiis  imporauee,  continued  for  a  time,  as 
impeuMrably  blind,  to  the  inevitable  extension  of 
its  influence,  by  the  expansion  of  its  population, 
■nd  the  tccesaion  of  the  western  states  ;  events 
guaranteeing  to  it,  with  the  exercise  of  common 
disereilon,  or  ra'her  without  the  total  want  of  it, 
'he  parxmonnt  control  of  the  union,  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  exist- 

What  inducements  could  be  offered  to  the  ambi- 
tiofif  or  local  pride  of  a  northern  statesman  for  tbe 
ansioos  adoption  of  tbe  Federal  constitution  under 
its  present  provisions,  except  an  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  immediate  evil,  wiihoul  taking  much 
heed  for  the  future,  or  what  chimeras  could  haunt 
the  imagination  of  any  able  southern  politician  te 
‘^trug^e  for  its  rejection,  1  acknowledge!  am  now 
•  qiialh/  at  a  loss  to  determine.  To  us,  protection 
.n  the  land,  or  on  the  ocean,  it  has  not  given,  and 
•irobablv  would  not  give  Power,  if  local  feelings, 
or  the  passions  of  tbe  human  heart,  had  not  ceas* 
cd  to  operate,  was  sure  to  leave  us,  placing  us 
'hen  in  some  respects  in  that  situation  under 
which  we  at  present  murmur,  and  if  the  authority 
of  the  Government  was  not  most  perversely  used, 
with  the  probability  of  otir  remaining  in  it  for  ages 
I  am  sensible,  that  on  this  subject,  other  per¬ 
sons  less  ingenious  than  yourself  might  perhaps 
'eli  me— that  part  of  this  very  population,  'ha*  is 
of  the  Western  States,  is  of  New  England,  origin 
and  must  disseminate  New  England  feelings  and 
principles  along  with  it.— As  if  fatuity  itself  could 
not  perenive,  that  these  men  had  migrated  to  re* 
gioas  where  New-finglaud  politic  principles 
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would  be  a  perfect  Baoti  Upas  to  their  possesiort, 
creating^  a  desert  all  around  them, --as  if  they  had 
not  travelled  be>oiKi  the  influence  of  our  northern 
blasts,  and  bad  f^t  into  the  latitude  of  the  trad 
winds,  and  the  gulf  stream,  where  no  choice  was 
lef*  them  but  to  swim  with  the  current,  or  sink 
beneath  it.  And  as  if  all  experience  did  not  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  such  men  if  they  rite  to  ofRce  af¬ 
ter  emigration,  alone  do  it  by  amalgamating,  S’ 
least  in  professions  with  their  constituents,  and 
sealing  their  own  condemnation,  by  making  the 
fervency  of  their  zeal,  a  commutation  for  the  no- 
toiifty  of  (heirapostacy. 

To  southern  men,  how  gratefully  reversed 
should  have  been  all  these  prospects  The  reins 
pf  government  even  without  the  sinister  meanv 
that  were  used  to  acquire  them,  were  sure  to 
drop  into  their  hands.  And  how  honorably  ^how 
uavfutly— how  brilliantly,  at  least  for  herself, 
might  not  Virginia,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  ha^e  guided  the  chariot  of  state  Com 
mon  prudence,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  magna 
nlmity,  were  alone  wanting  to  her  ifronfldent  in 
the  imegrit  y  of  her  views,  and  conscio^is  of  her 
own  streng'.h  and  influence,  instead  of  sxciMng 
jealousies  and  fomenting  discord  among  the  differ* 
eni  and  distant  members  of  the  family,  bv  fanning 
the  flames  and  adding  fuel  to  a  local  and  faction 
animosity.  If  instead  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual 
collision  by  artfully  arranging  the  two  parties 
which  di8>rac^  our  coumry,  in  hos  Ue  array  to 
each  other,  by  incorporating  with  their  feelings 
the  odious  infliiencie  of  foreign  prepossessions,  if 
Instead  of  linking  our  fortunes  to  the  Lyon  or  Ty- 
ger— if  int’pad  of  breaking  down  and  prostrating 
the  spirit  of  ihe  country  so  thai  a  blush,  instead 
of  the  glow  of  sell  satitfaettou,  tinges  and  lingoes 
in  the  face  of  everv  man  abroad,  who  is  recognized 
as  calling  himself  at  American  >-if  instead  of  doing 
all  this,  she  had  pursued  an  opposite  course  lead¬ 
ing  to  higher  results — if  she  had.  losing  sight  al¬ 
together,  of  fhe  pe^ty  local  politics  of  the  day,  de¬ 
termined  to  legislate  for  the  Country,  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  the  future,  upon  the  broad 
nnciples  oi  Na  ional  Police  ~if  she  had  called  to 
er  aid  the  talents  and  respectability  it  possesses, 
from  the  south,  and  the  west,  from  the  east  and 
from  the  norh^fshe  had  duly  provided,  and  in 
time,  for  those  a:ormt  which  must  occasionally 
ggitate  the  political,  as  well  as  physictl  atmos- 
if  she  had,  retting  upon  the  expanded  pin- 
tons  of  her  own  Eagle— favo'ired  bird  of  heaven— 
have  laid  down  her  principles  of  right,  bottomed 
on  no  partial  or  equivocal  pretensions,  and  on 
their  violation,  have  neither  vapoured  nor  bullied, 
nor  chaffered,  in  a  pelt v  c«intent‘ion  of  irrigating 
and  imb«»clle  C'lmmereimI  restrictions,  with  one 
nation,  aor  meanlv  truckled  to  the  robberies  and 
•ontumelies  of  another — >f  she  bad  girded  her 
loinswi.il  the  Hfrectioni  and  energies  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  and  manfully  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  and 
cleared  her  path  either  bv  her  arrows,  or  her  ol¬ 
ive-branch— how  happ>,  how  glorious,  how  stic- 
oessful  in  all  human  probabilit  % «  would  have  been 
the  circumstancet  of  our  country,  and  how  envia¬ 
ble  would  have  b-en  the  s*andingof  Virginia  — 
For  under  such  circumstances  I  again  repeat,  the 
■6gp;r«  could  not  have  paseed  from  her,  but  with 


her  own  consent,  nof  ever  come  to  ^  How 
dreadfully  different  our  present  situation  ie— the 
f"uit  of  a  different  course  of  conduct,  I  cannot 
dignify  it  with  the  name  of  policy,  scarcely  needs 
In  be  di-pictcd— Disgraced  abniad  in  cons^aenoc 
bo'hofiae  time  and  the  manner  of  precipuatiag 
ours<’.lve8  inio  the  bloody  arena,— baffled  near* 
home,  in  our  futile  and  fciombastic  projects,  and 
icaz  ng  aitempiSj  on  a  country  not  pissessinfp 
more  than  a  t  wentieth  part  of  our  own  population, 
harrasi^ed  sleng  the  whole  extent  of  our  sea-coast, 
with  all  national  feeling  paralized— our  treasury 
bankrupt — our  country  engaged  in  a  war  single 
handed  with  a  gigantic  poWer  unincumbered  with 
any  o- her  cnemt— without  men,  money  or  talents 
at  its  command,  and  to  All  up  the  horrors  of  the 
picture,  with  the  gulf  of  civil  convulsion  yawning 
at  our  feet  for  our  perdition 

Quitting  this  sad  retrospect  and  worse  reality, 

I  hasten  to  some  other  of  the  leading  subjects  of 
your  interesting  letter  which  are  vet  untouched. 

You  emphatically  ask.  Sir,  *•  if  we  will  now 
desert  you  in  your  utmost  need,  and  give  up  our 
old  ally  to  ravage,  at.  the  price  of  an  impunity 
from  the  common  enemy.**  I  answer  no,  treat  us 
like  your  brethren  ;  treat  us  like  equals — gWw 
us  our  due  and  proper  weight  in  the  .political 
scale  of  our  country,  and  you  will  And,  that  the 
.smallest  cheese-paring  of  the  rights  of  the  mean¬ 
est  citizen,  or  the  proudest  but  just  claims  of  the 
most  powerful  stales  in  the  Union,  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  no  portion  of  the  United  States,  with 
more  vigour,  or  at  greater  hazard  than  by  New- 
England— But  might  I  not  with  propriety  reverse 
this  interrogatory— will  Virginia  now  desert  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  ?  A  large  portion  of  our  territory  is, 
and  has  been,  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  What  sensibility  has  Virginia  discovered 
at  this  event  ?  Has  all  her  ancient  sympathy  for 
us  evaporated  ?  What  interest  has  the  general 
government  manifested  in  it  ?  Silent  as  the  grave 
were  both  of  ihe.Ti,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the 
latter  became  palpable  to  the  touch,  when  nearty 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
and  when  admitting  the  possession  of  the  seaboard 
carries  with  it  the  jurisdiction  of  the  interior— 
she  had  not  probably,  exclusively  of  the  guard  of 
the  depot  of  prisoners  at  Pittsfield,  of  her  regu¬ 
lar  troops  in  all  Massachusetts  more  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  soldier  for  ten  thousand  aerps 
of  her  territory  under  the  control  of  the  enemy, 
she  offered  in  the  bitterness  of  derision,  to  furnish 
men  which  she  had  not,  and  could  not  get,  ex 
cept  from  among  ourselves,  if  we  would  provide 
means  to  pay  and  support  them,  on  an  expediiioa 
which  Common  sense  demonstrated,  with  the 
means  she  possessed,  or  rather  the  entire  absence 
of  them,  to  be  both  impracticable  and  absurd*— 
and  all  this  too,  after  we  had  stated  the  narrow 
situation  of  our  fimn'*es,  and  requested  paynient 
for  the  expences  we  had  already  incurred  fer  the 
general  safety  and  protection,  by  the  service  of 
our  militia,  and  we  received  insult  added  to  injury 
for  our  answer,  by  being  told  that  our  expences 
should  not  be  allowed  us,  biit  that  if  we  had  any 
money  to  lend,  the  gtneral  government  were  wr! 
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ling  to  receive  it.*  **  We  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  gave  us  a  stone.”  • 

But  you  tell  us,  that  under  certain  events— 
you  will  exclude  our  tonnage  and  manufactures 
from  your  ports  and  harbors — a  policy  you  think 
under  such  events,  much  mare  obvious,  than  that 
which  induced  the  states  of  the  south  to  consent 
to  discnminaiing  duties  in  favor  of  American  ion 
ntge,  and  the  merchandize  imported  in  it,  at  the 
infancy  of  the  government. 

This  subject  even  abstractedly  considered,  me¬ 
rits  attention 

The  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  among  its  earliest  measures  were  os- 
tensy^ly,  and  I  bidieve  lioncstly  and  intentinnally 
designed,  to  protect  and  encourage  American 
navigation ;  to  which  they  have  always  been 
considered  by  southern  men  as  a  boon  beyond 
all  price,  and  to  judge  from  the  reiterations  of 
this  topic  of  affording  a  fair  and  iiill  compen¬ 
sation,  for  any  and  all,  tiie  disadvantages  which 
the  constitution  might,  would,  could,  or  should, 
produce  to  the  eastern  people  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect. 

As  this  opinion  even  out  of  the  southern  states, 
has  attached  to  it  a  go  >d  deal  of  i)opularity,  and 
as  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  heretofore  been  one 
of  its  disciples,  if  ]  should  succeed  to  show  you 
in  a  few  words,  that  it  has  in  reality  (common 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  been  of 
very  little  service  to  us,  and  that  possibfy  here¬ 
after  it  may  become  even  worse  than  useless, 
and  then  proffer  it  to  yon  in  part,  as  an  offset 
for  something  else,  yo»j  will  admit  at  least  in 
tliis  instance,  that  I  do  not  foMow  the  example  j 
of  the  worthy  fraternity  of  Ilagfair,  or  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomews,  and  cry  up  those  articles  most  high¬ 
ly,  which  f  am  most  willing  to  part  with. 

So  far  as  the  discriminating  duties  afford  any 
evidence  of  concession,  or  conciliation  towards 
northen.  interests,  we  will  acknowledge  it  most 
gratefully  and  respectfully;  and  scarcely  suffer 
ourselvas  even  by  reminiscence  to  apply  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Junius  to  the  fair  defender  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  to  those  who  were  willing  to  accord 
them;  but  it  should  now  be  understood  that 
the  past  time  throws  no  liglit  upon  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  these  discriminating  du¬ 
ties,  under  other  circumstances  than  those  in 
which  we  have  been  placed,  nor  on  what  will  be 
their  operation  after  the  occurrence  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace.  It  is  true  we  have  been  the  carriers 
of  your  prmluce  for  the  past  twenty  years ;  but 
let  it  be  also  remembered,  that  during  the  same 
time  our  transatlantic  trade  has  been  scarcely 
an  object  of  attention  or  regard  to  the  principal 
powei*s  of  Europe,  otherwise  than  as  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  tempting  bait  for  tlie  gratification  of 
their  cupidity  and  lust  of  plunder :  for  during 
nearly  the  w'bole  of  Uie  same  period,  those  na¬ 
tions  have  been  in  a  state  of  war  or  turmoil ; 
with  many  of  their  governments  A)vertnp'  ed. 
and  most  of  their  colonial  and  commercial  es¬ 
tablishments  broken  down ;  thus  situated,  the 
celerity  of  our  vessels  ;  our  vicinity,  our  quali- 
ied  neutrality;  our  favourable  rates  of  iusu- 


rance,  and  the  capital  and  active  enterprise  of 
our  citizens,  must  for  the  period  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  have  secured  to  us  the  carrying  of  your 
produce,  with,  or  without  the  discriminating  du¬ 
ties  ;  on  the  recurrence  of  a  general  peace,  the 
question  alone  can  be;  fairly  tested,  whether 
those  duties  would  importantly  protect,  and  se¬ 
cure  a  preference  for  our  own  ships,  even  in  our 
OH’ii  harbours  ?  Probably  they  may  not ;  for  can 
it  be  imagined  that  the  principal  navigating 
()owers  of  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
France,  will  not  on  tiieir  part  impose  counter¬ 
vailing  duties  on  American  tonnage,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  in  American  vessels,  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  discriminating  duties  in  the 
United  States?  Most  unqiiestinably  they  will, 
and  the  discrimination  must  be  here  abandoned, 
or  give  rise  to  anotlier  ridiculous  customhouse 
system  of  warfare,  in  which  as  experience  has 
invariable  demonstrated,  we  should  either  come 
off  seeoud  best,  or  the  trade  be  stopped  altoge- 
tlier ;  for  the  bulk  of*  our  commodities  compared 
with  the  small  volume  of  their  representative 
value  in  European  manufactures,  requiring  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  former  not  more  than  one  ship  tb 
twenty,  would  give  so  decided  an  advantage  to 
our  opponents  as  very  speedily  to  terminate  this 
contest.  The  discriminating  duties  must  there¬ 
fore  in  all  prohabiVity,  cease  from  a  regard  to 
oiir  own  interest  at  no  very  distant  peri  )d  after 
a  general  peaee,  and  the  eaiTying  trade  be  left 
open,  as  all  other  trade  should  be,  to  the  fair 
competition  of  intelligence,  economy,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  on  which  terms  we  are,  1  believe,  in  the 
northern  states,  fully  able  to  meet  it. 

VVe  are  also  informed,  when  we  complain  of 
the  representation  of  three  fifths  of  your  slaves, 
tli.it  it  is  our  duty  to  be  dumb,  and  open  not  our 
mouths,  that,  **  it  is  oue  of  th^  articles  of  the 
compact ;  it  is  a  compromise  between  the 
states,  and  thus  is  the  master  key  which  un¬ 
locks  all  its  ilifficulties  ;”  and  will  not  this  key, 
my  good  sir,  suit  any  other  ward  in  tire  lock 
than  those  which  appertain  to  Virginia? 
is  the  dominant  power  in  tiie  Union  ?  Unques¬ 
tionably  Virginia.  What  did  we  compromise 
the  representation  of  slaves  for  ?  Undoubtedly 
for  a  general  protection  of  onr  rights,  and  our 
commerce,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  and  our  defence  ;  have  these  ob¬ 
jects  been  secured  to  us ;  or  have  the  former 
been  conjpletely  blasted  and  destroyed,  and  the 
latter  as  grossly  abandoned  and  neglected  ?  And 
are  we  then  a  sovereign  state,  at  least  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes,  to  be  chained  down  to  the  mere 
technical  forms  of  a  contract,  and  to  be  compel¬ 
led  to  fulfil  it  on  our  part  to  the  last  letter, 
even  to  the  pound  of  flesh,  (take  not  a  drop  of 
blood  with  it,)  while  the  other  contracting  party 
sets  it  at  defiance,  and  not  only  violates  its  en¬ 
gagements  to  provide  for  our  protection,  but 
even  subtracts  from  u.s  the  little  ability  we  bad 
to  fiu'nish  such  protection  for  ourselves. 

As  a  statesman  and  logician  you  must,  I  think, 
answer  no,  and  that  we  cannot  be  so  unequally 
bound  ;  I  will,  therefore,  not  waste  your  tiuM^ 
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by  a  disciMsion,  on  the  nature  of  contracts — of 
the  equity  of  avoiding  theai,  from  want  of  con¬ 
sideration — want  of  reciprocity— or  from  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  pay  the  penalty  rather  than  fulfil  the 
promise  ;  and  because  any  such  argument,  how¬ 
ever  elaborate,  would  be  worse  than  idle,  where 
no  umpire  exists,  to  decree  and  enforce  a  j»idg- 
inent  between  the  parties  litigant.  And  that 
no  such  tribunal  does,  or  could  exist,  you  will 
readily  admit,  when  you  recollect  that  this  qu^'s- 
tion  was  adjudicated  seriatim,  on  a  review,  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  since,  by  the  enlightened 
legislature  of  your  own  state,  who  solemnly  re¬ 
solved,  “that  the  states  themselves,”  (that  is, 
each  state  at  its  peril,)  “are  the  rightful  judges 
“  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  bargain  made 
“  has  been  pursued  or  violated — that  there  can 
**  be  no  tribunal  above  their  authority — and 
**  tht\t  the  admission  of  any  other  construction, 
“  would  be  a  direct  subversion  of  the  rights 
“  specified,  pr  recognized  under  all  the  state 

constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the 
**  principles  upon  which  our  independence  w'as 
‘‘  established,” 

"  .You  next  portray,  with  a  pencil  always  vivid, 
and  generally  dipped  in  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  a  sombre  picture  of  the  situation  of  New 
England,  in  case  of  a  division  of  the  union,  which 
in  some  degree  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  but  did 
I  not  reluct  at  this  topic — abstain  from  it  in 
conversation,  and  almost  interdict  it  to  my 
thoughts,  it  would  require  no  great  effort  of  fan¬ 
cy,  to  present  some  objects  which  would  still 
further  fill  up  the  back  ground  of  this  canvass, 
and  whose  operation  would  not  have  a  New  En¬ 
gland  limit — they  would  not,  however,  I  can 
most  truly  assure  you,  include  among  them,  that 
which  first  obtrude  itself  upon  a  southern  imagi¬ 
nation — for  should  such  an  event  as  that  to 
which  I  now  refer,  ever  take  place,  and  of  which 
I  rejoice  to  say,  1  have  never  seen  any  strong 
grounds  of  apprehension,  you  may  be  most  fully 
persuaded,  there  is  no  occurrence  within  the 
circle  of  domestic  casualties,  or  misfortunes  that 
^ould  so  soon  excite  the  sympathy,  and  call 
forth  the  exertions  of  the  best  men,  and  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  New  England  for 
your  relief  and  assistance.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  the  moral 
of  a  military  force  is  infinitely  greater  than  its 
common  physical  powers,  and  I  have  fondly 
wished  to  believe,  that  New  England  men,  in  a 
just  cause,  contending  for  their  rights  and  their 
firesides,  and  rallying  round  “  the  mountain 
nymph,”  the  object  of  their  earthly  adoration, 
would  be  invincible ;  and  if  this  be  a  delusion, 
I  will,  however,  still  press  it  to  my  heart,  and 
endeavour  to  live  in  the  hope  that  it  will  only 
die  with  me. 

But  you  tell  us,  that  the  state  of  New  York, 
that  great,  thriving,  and  populous  member  of  the 
“  southern  confederacy n'*  unless  she  is  in  a  state 
of  utter  blindness  as  to  her  own  interests,  will 
not  only  leavens  to  work  out  our  own  salvation, 
and  make  our  peace4with  Great  Britain  as  we 
oftO,  but  will  present  so  irresistible  a  hostile 


frontier  to  the  union  of  Hartford,  as  you  have 
been  pleased  to  term  it,  that  even  one  of  her 
nearest  counties,  if  1  uiiderstaad  you  correctly, 
w’ould  be  an  overmatch  for  some  of  the  states 
that  will  compose  it. 

Of  this  great,  thriving,  and  respectable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  union,  of  the  southern  confe¬ 
deracy,  never! — I  shall  most  certainly  sj>eak 
with  respect  and  even  reverence.  Of  her  inter¬ 
ests,  in  case  of  a  division,  that  worst  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  political  events,  except  a  systematically 
tyrannical  oppression  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States — of  what  she  might  be  with  us,  and  what 
she  could  not  be,  wilJioiit  us,  I  will  not  com¬ 
ment,  other  than  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  merely  on  the  consideration  of  the 
point  of  interest,  1  differ  from  you  toto  ca?k>— 
while  I  agree  with  you  most  fully,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  not  the  period  to  moot  this  point  at 
length,  nor  any  other  connected  with  it.  But 
speaking  of  New-Yo^k  on  this  occasion,  f  cannot 
forbear  to  say — she  is  the  sister  of  our  affections 
— the  best  beloved  of  New  England — she  is  bone 
of  our  bon  *,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh— geographical¬ 
ly  she  is  without  our  limits,  but  noorally,  aij*l 
socially,  she  is  completely  within  them — she  bas¬ 
in  a  gieat  degree  the  same  habits — the  same 
feelings — the^  same  education— our  popailation 
is  her  population,  and  her  population  is  ours — 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  of  N-w- York,  are  settled  from 
New  England,  with  which,  from  their  proximi¬ 
ty,  a  constant  intercourse  is  preserved,  and  all 
onr  family  feelings  and  affections  are  kept  in 
full  play^.  She  may  be  lured  from  the  path  of 
her  duty  for  a  moment,  by  a  destructive  lainily 
ambition,  and  avarice ;  she  may  become  for  a 
time,  the  favoured  child  of  the  bounty  of  the 
national  government  ;  her  sack  may  be  filled 
with  ten  times  doubled  the  portion  of  Benjamin 
of  the  fat  things  of  the  land,  mid  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  from  the  table  and  the  granaries  of  Pha- 
roah ;  but  depend  upon  it,  should  the  period 
over  come  when  she  must  make  so  iingratefirl 
an  election — she  willjiot  burst  tlie  chords  of  af¬ 
finity,  and  tear  asunder  all  the  best  affections, 
and  tender  liens  of  the  human  heart.  She  will 
return  again  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  her  friends  and  her  brethren — and  if  di¬ 
vision  must  ensue,  she  cannot  possibly,’  under 
any  imaginable  concatenation  of  eventsr,  so  far 
comprofnit  her  dignity,  or  stoop  from  her  pride 
of  place,  as  to  sink,  when  she  might  become  the 
leading  power,  the  polar  star  of  a  northern  union, 
into  the  arriere  guard  of  a  southern  confedera¬ 
cy,  or  consent  to  play  a  second  fiddle  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  to  rank  herself  as  an  attendant  sat- 
tellite,  a  submissive,  though  distant  follower  of 
the  fortunes  of  Virginia. 

But  I  again  repeat,  a  discussion  of  none  of  these 
subjects  is  grateful  to  me,  and  it  will  be  I  fear,  too 
apparent  from  ample  internal  evidence,  that  I  have 
treated  of  them  “  invita  Minerva,’’  for  although 
not  exactly  impressed  into  the  service,  I  am  almost 
as  little  of  a  volunteer  in  it  as  if  I  bad  been.  In- 
I  deed,  considering  your  letter  as  addressed  to  the 
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I^ublic  rather  than  to  myself,  and  to  Virginia,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  as  to  Massachusetts,  I  bad,  until  a 
f%w  days  since,  concluded  not  to  reply  to  it.  But 
ftirther  reflection,  and  other  opinions,  and  believing 
that  the  strongest  bond  by  which  the  union  can  be 
sustained,  is  a  due  and  high  respect  for  ourselves, 
and  for  each  other,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  parts  of  it  ought  not  by  their  silence  to 
sulfer  their  respective  divisions  erroneously  to  be 
depreciated,  however  unintentionally  it  may  have 
been  done,  have  induced  me  to  depart  from  my 
original  determination  and  to  address  to  you  the 
present  letter,  which,  protracted  as  it  is,  I  have  still 
endeavoured  to  confine  to  the  more  prominent  of 
your  remarks,  for  had  I  not  have  prescribed  to 
myself  this  limit,  I  should  have  written  a  volume 
instead  even  of  a  long  letter.  For  when  the  light¬ 
ning  flashes  and  irradiates,  at  every  extremity  of 
the  horizon,  a  repeated  and  extended  scope  of  vi¬ 
sion  can  alone  embrace  it.  And  if  in  the  course  of 
the  reply,  more  of  warmth  than  1  am  aware  of,  has, 
or  may  attach,  to  ray  sentiments  or  expressions 
contained  in  it,  you  may  be  assured  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  any  personal  reference  whatever, 
and  appertain  exclusively  to  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate ;  for  I  can  very  truly  say,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
your  character  have  been  presented  to  me,  in  the 
same  proportion  has  been  the  increase  of  nay  esti¬ 
mation  and  respect  for  it. 

Unreasonable  however  as  it  may  seem,  I  mu«t 
ask  your  patience  a  little  longer  for  a  few  further 
remarks  before  I  close  this  letter. 

In  the  eourse  of  my  unimportant  political  life,  it 
has  been  my  sedulous  endeavour  to  avoid  person¬ 
alities,  whenever  a  sense  of  duty  did  not  compel 
me  to  advert  to  them,  and  I  would  most  willingly 
still  adhere  to  this  practice ;  but  you  have  present¬ 
ed  the  ex-president  of  the  United  States  in  so 
bold  relief  in  your  letter,  that  in  replying,  I  know 
not  well  how  to  avoid  noticing  it,  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  concur  in  the  sentiments  you  have  advanced. 

Of  this  venerable  gentleman,  now  passed  the 
common  age  ot  man,  and  living  in  retirement  at 
hi^  seat  near  this  town,  with  his  faculties  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  unclouded,  and  his  heart  beating  warmly 
for  the  fate  of  his  country ;  whose  head  has  been 
bleached  by  the  hoar  of  fifty  winters  devoted  to 
its  service,  and  whose  integrity  has  never  been 
questioned,  I  have  little  personal  acquaintance,  not 
haying  to  my  recollection  met  him  in  private  soci¬ 
ety  more  than  once  since  the  expiration  of  his  pre¬ 
sidency  ;  although  I  have  been  honoured  by  his 
civility — ^but  his  public  life  is  familiar  to  every  Ty¬ 
ro  among  us  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  his  country,  and  notwithstanding  he 
may  have  his  foibles,  and  perhaps  partaking  of  the 
complexion  of  his  character,  some  of  them  strong 
ones  too,  yet  that  history  will  in  my  opinion  a(f»»rd 
many  brilliant  pages  in  his  favour  to  the  future  bi¬ 
ographer,  and  many  lasting  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  whose  sense  of  their  obligation, 
was  most  honoiirably  manifested  by  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  station,  to  which  the  voice  of  seven 
millions  of  free  people  could  advance  him — not  by 
any  flaw  of  the  popular  gale,  for  if  I  diily  estimate 
his  character,  he  never  possessed  the  qualities  that 
could  either  catch  the  breeze  or  retain  it,  but  as  the 
reward  and  acknowledgment  of  a  long  series  of 
nMe,  and  faithful,  and  meritorious  serrtcefli 
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speak  at  large,  but  however  discordant  public 
opinion  may  be  on  this  subject,  on  the  earlier  part 
of  it  I  could  dilate  con-amour — for  at  no  time  sinca 
our  existence  as  a  nation  have  the  best  feelings  of 
the  American  bosom  beat  more  in  harmony  with 
the  finest  impulses  of  national  respect,  and  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  than  during  the  period  when  their  presi«» 
dent  called  on  them  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  in* 
suits  of  the  French  republic ;  and  when  he  him* 
self  strenuously  endeavoured  to  lay  the  broad  foun* 
datinns  of  a  highly  respectable  and  permanent 
naval  and  military  establishment,  which  if  continu* 
ed,  cherished,  and  duly,  but  moderately  extended* 
would  probably  have  secured  our  peace  to  this  day* 
or  if  war  had  not  been  averted,  might  ere  this 
have  given  you  Q,uebec,  if  you  wanted  it :  and 
have  providetl  as  much  food  for  the  attention  of 
the  British  ministry  in  keeping  possession  of  Bas¬ 
seterre,  and  Port  Royal,  as  they  now  seem  to  find, 
in  procuring  and  retaining,  that  of  Castine  and 
New  Orleans.  More  than  this,  his  system  would 
have  made  us  feel  we  were  a  people— a  band  of 
brothers — that  we  also  had  a  cduntry  to  love,  and 
a  reputation  to  embalm  or  disgrace.  But  he  built 
upon  the  sand — his  own  missions  to  France,  the 
great  shade  in  his  presidential  escutcheon,  paralyzed 
the  public  feeling,  and  weakened  the  foundations 
of  this  goodly  edifice,  while  the  enciclopcediasts  of 
the  day,  the  Voltaires,  the  Rosseaus,  the  Diderots* 
and  the  D’Alemberts  of  our  country,  assailed  him- 
“  And  the  rain  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew%  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof.” 

One  other  political  inquiry  shall  alone  detain 
you,  and  it  is  infinitely  the  most  interesting  that 
can  now  be  propounded.  Is  there  no  door  still  open* 
no  avenue  yet  left,  by  which  we  may,  by  remand¬ 
ing  to  the  caverns  of  the  deep,  the  lava  which  if 
even  now  bubbling  at  the  mouth  of  the  volcano* 
escape  not  only  the  evils  of  the  present  hour,  but 
secure  to  us  the  blessings  of  the  future?  I  think 
there  is,  and  what  may  make  it  still  more  grateful 
to  you,  is,  that  we  are  willing  to  be  indebted  to 
the  interest,  the  liberality,  the  magnanimity  of 
Virginia  to  give  it  to  us.  It  follows. 

Abrogate  the  representation  founded  on  slaves,  u 
provision  oflensive  to  freemen  at  all  times,  and 
unnecessary  to  you,  as  your  influence  would  be 
predominant,  without  it,  take  hack  with  it,  if  you 
please,  the  discriminating  duties,  and  apportion 
the  direct  taxes  upon  the  free  white  population 
of  the  country. 

Interdict  the  future  admission  of  new  states  beyond, 
the  old  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
that  territory,  under  a  population  equal  at  least 
in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  smallest  state 
in  the  union,  at  the  time  of  the  admission. 
Restrict  the  services  of  the  president  to  a  single 
term,  increase  that  term,  if  it  be  thought  best,  to 
six  years. 

Divide  the  United  Stater  into  four  great  sections, 
from  each  of  which  a  president  shall  lelfcted 

in  turn  and  in  succession  only. 

(To  bt  eontinued»y 


